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BoARD WALK AND LIGHT-HouSE—ATLANTIC CITY. 


SUNBEAMS first shining on shores of the sea, 
Gilding the city that lays by her side; 
And breezes of evening as fresh and as free 
As the surf of Atlantic in rolling her tide, 
Unite in their charms to render in one 
This lovely sea city, a sweet paragon. 


‘“*'To the seashore !” was the verdict after due 
consultation between wife and I one warm sultry 
day this summer, and no sooner had it been de- 
cided than we were earnestly engaged in prepara- 
tion for the trip. The usual first step in such 
matters is to hunt up a time-table and guide-book, 
in order to lay out route, and to ascertain which 


train you would be the least likely to miss! Well, | 
after attending to this very important matter, the | 


order stood as follows, ‘‘ Take Vine Street Ferry, 
it being nearer than the Shackamaxan Street Ferry, 


and see that you get there in time for the ex- | 


press !’’ 
Good fortune for once attended us, and we are 
VoL, XV.—21 
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| promptly on time. We go on board the ferry- 


boat ‘* Atlantic,’? which with the ‘‘ Cooper’s 


| Point,’’ are the Jargest and best built boats on 


the Delaware of their class, and, though not of the 
tinseled order, ably vie with the New York ferry- 
craft, in steadiness and speed. Crossing over the 
upper bar, which lies midway of the stream, we 
have a commanding view of the Delaware, with its 


_ long line of warehouses and shipping, while cool- 


ing breezes are playing about us, affording a re- 
freshing relief from the sweltering heat of the city, 
and giving us a pleasant foretaste of the delightful 
airs that make their home by the sea. Arrived at 
Camden, we step on board of the lightning express 
of the Camden and Atlantic Road, and comfort- 
ably settling ourselves in an elegant parlor car, 
are soon steaming onwards towards the ‘City 
| by the Sea,’’ which we reach in the remarkably 
| short time of eighty minutes. The reader will 
| no doubt esteem this as rapid transit, taking into 








322 
consideration the fact that the distance is some 
sixty miles ; but there need be no scruples as to 
safety on this line. Every necessary precaution 
is taken by the officers against any possibility of 
accident, and the fact that none has ever hap- 
pened upon this road, is a perfect assurance of the 
untiring vigilance maintained by its management. 

‘The road passes through a very delightful sec- 
tion of country, and along its line are many plea- 
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sant villages, 
such as Had- 
= donfield, Win- 
* slow, Ham- 
monton, Egg Harbor City, etc. These are rapidly 
being developed, under the fostering enterprise of 
the road; a very commendable trait by the way, 
and one in happy contrast with the parsimonious 
policy exhibited by so many other like corpora- 
tions. 

Atlantic City, considered in point of the popu- 
Jation it contains on excursion days during the 
summer season, is probably the largest seaside re- 
sort in the world. 
especially its commanding position, with a beach 
unrivalled by any on the coast, form a feature in 
the summer life of our people that few care to dis- 
pense with even for a day. 

We had intended to hurry through, by the con- 
nections which this road makes, to New York via 
the New Jersey Southern and New Jersey Central 
Railroads, taking in our route a short stay at some 
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From THE Licnt-Hovuse.—Sourn View, 


Its many attractions, and | 


of the seaside resorts through which they run, with 
the enjoyment of a few health-giving dips in sea 
water and whiffs of sea air; but the allurements of 
Atlantic City overruled this intention, and we 
were induced to stay. We might say, that our 
better half had a very great deal to do with in- 
fluencing our decision in this matter. Her judg- 
ment upon some things are, we are compelled to 
admit, far superior to our own. Her idea was, 
. , decidedly expressed, 
, that we should choose 
. = Atlantic City for our 
= tarrying place in pre- 
*~=— | ference to all others. 
“.- *Why,”’ said she, “ you 
can run up to your office 
in such very little time 
with so much comfort, 
and enjoy the exhilarat- 
ing influence of a dash 
through sixty miles of 
pure country air, and 
then run down again 
any time in the day to 
enjoy the beneficial 
effects of the surf, sea 
air, and the first-class 
comforts of an elegant 
hotel.”’ And in this 
| she was not only right, but also touched upon the 
point which commends this place most favorably 
to the citizens of Philadelphia as a grand sani 
tarium as well as pleasure resort. 

Touching the many fascinations which this 
favorite resort offers to the public, we quote from 
the pen of a gentleman who seems to have more 
closely studied them than ourselves, and more in 
detail. First, as to its geographical situation, he 
says: 

‘Stretching along an island nine miles in 
length, and from a few hundred feet to a mile in 

| width, which is separated from the mainland by a 
Strait called the ‘Neck’ or Thoroughfare, and built 
upon a hard, firm soil, Atlantic City has an unri- 








_valled ocean frontage, with splendid bathing facil- 


ities, smooth and level roads for driving, and in 
the Thoroughfare and bays a placid lake for fishing 
and boating unequalled on the coast.” 

And in speaking of its salubrity and other at 
tractions, he further says : 

‘The pleasures of surf bathing carry, of course, 
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a great multitude to Atlantic City, 7 it is pro- | | Thoroughfare, which i is as mei a piece of water 
bable that more bathers are to be found every day as a mountain-locked lake, with many picturesque 
on its long stretch of beach 
than at all the other coast re- a\ \ 
sorts together. At the fashion- Ri\ 
able hours of bathing, mile after & 
mile of beach is crowded with @ 
thousands of merry bathers, 
whose shouts and laughter 
mingle with the roar of the fj 
surf, while the popular ‘ocean | 
promenade,’ or as it is often 
called, ‘board walk,’ is lined 
bya throng of gay promenaders. 
The scene at this time is as 
animated as the streets of an | 
old world city on a fete day. 
The walk, which is as smooth | 
as a ball-room floor, and en- 
tirely free from dust, extends | 
along the entire city front. On | 
moonlight evenings it is a 
favorite resort for promenade 
parties, while the level beach 
alongside, which affords an ex- | 
cellent drive, is crowded with 
brilliant equipages.”’ 

Atlantic City is par excel- § 
/ence the place for yachting | 
and fishing. The Inlet, which 
is one of the most popular 
points on the Island, and boasts ] 
of a handsome pavilion, the | 
property of the Camden and | 
Atlantic Railroad Company, is 
the favorite resort of lovers of 
those twin sports. A large fleet 
of handsome yachts are always 
riding at anchor in waiting for 
parties desirous of a sail over 
the bright waters, or of indulg- 
ing in that exciting sport, deep 
sea fishing. The water is fairly 
alive with game fish—such as | 
sea bass, flounder, snapping | 
mackerel, blue fish, and kindred ] 
varieties. The most delicious 
oysters are to be had here, 
fresh from their native beds, and with an appetiz- | surroundings, is another favorite resort, especially 
ing flavor unknown to one who has never eaten | of the ladies. It abounds in crabs, which are 
them before the moss on their shells is dry. The | caught in great numbers. 
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Atlantic “City is not only a pleasure, but a | tainments @vtes the season, and the tone and 
It is unsurpassed | in the | | culture of its society; but it combines with all 


health resort as well. 





PaciFIC AVENUE. 


these in an eminent degree the prerequisites of a 
‘watering place—pure air and a healthy situation, 
| It is as much an invalid’s as it is a tourist’s resort, 
| and it is the only place on the coast which is 
| visited all the year round by health-seekers. Last 
winter a score of its hotels were open and full of 
guests, and hundreds who had been in the habit 
of visiting Florida repaired to this favored spot by 
the advice of their physicians, on account of its 
_dry atmosphere and other health-restoring sur- 
_roundings. ‘There is no limit to its popularity 
with the medical profession, who are almost 
| unanimous in awarding it the palm as a summer 
| and winter home for their patients. 
| In addition to nature, art has done its part 
for the city. Its hotels are large, numerous, and 
| many of them fine examples of the light and airy 
| architecture that prevails at watering places, while 
'the spires of a half dozen or more handsome 
| churches rise like sentinels from as many parts of 
| the island; but the chief glory of the city, and, in 
the eyes of many, its greatest charm, is the num- 
ber and beauty of the private cottages. These 
number many hundreds—very nearly a thousand 
—and, on the greater portion, good taste and 
| ample means have been lavished with the best 
| results. But the variety is almost infinite, and 
stretches from the mansion to the most modest 
| little house, including elegancy, picturesqueness 
and comfort. 
| These cottages are the residences, for three or 
| four months of the year, of the families of numer- 
| ous professional and business men of Philadelphia 
| and neighboring cities, who, thanks to the rapid 
| transit afforded, lose but little more time and 
| have no more trouble in going to and returning 
| to their offices and counting-rooms than they 
| would were they to remain in the city during the 
| sultry season. 

Another feature of this city which we noticed, is 
| its ‘‘ Homes,’’ where those who are needy and 
| overworked may find a féw weeks rest and relaxa- 
| tion at a moderate outlay. One of these is ‘The 
| Children’s Seashore House,” fronting on the beach 
| below Ohio avenue. The house is a handsome 

building, one hundred feet long by thirty feet 
_ wide, besides which there are connected with it 


round of its gay amusements, its hops, balls, and | sixteen small cottages, furnishing accommodations 
pleasure parties; its concerts and theatrical enter- | for about one hundred children and their attend- 
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ants. The house is under the care of an associa- 
tion, which has for its object the giving of sea air 
and sea bathing to such invalid children of Phila- 
delphia as may need them, but whose parents are 
unable to afford the expense. At the house they 
have all the advantages of a residence at the sea- 
side, the comforts of a home, and excellent medi- 
cal attendance, at a merely nominal charge, while 
a limited number are received gratuitously. The 
same association is now also conducting a home 
for invalid women. It is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions, visitors to Atlantic City 
making up the largest amount. A more deserving 
object does not appeal to the charitable. Appli- 
cations for admissions are made to an examining 
physician in Philadelphia, who provides railroad 
tickets, furnished at reduced cost by the Camden 
and Atlantic Road. 

The railroad facilities, connecting Philadelphia, 
New York, and other cities with this summer re- 
sort via the Camden and Atlantic Road and its 
connections, are, in respect to frequency and 
rapidity of transit, unexcelled by those of any 
watering-place in the world. And we would here 
add, that this road is justly entitled to the credit 
for the development of the many advantages which 
this resort possesses, and which have resulted in the 
great popularity which it so richly deserves. The 
company has worked unceasingly to diffuse a knowl- 
edge of the advantages of this once unknown spot, 
and it has reaped its reward by elevating the 
city into the successful rival of resorts that were 
famous when it was but an isolated and dreary 
waste of land. 

The reader may appreciate to a limited extent, 
some of the many charms we have mentioned by 
the views accompanying this article; but neither 
pen or pencil are adequate to the task of conveying 
a perfect conception of the loveliness and attrac- 
tiveness of this ‘‘ City by the Sea,’’ which has 
Aladin-like ‘‘ sprung up in a day.’’ 

We stopped at the Seaview House, which also, 
by the way, is owned by the Camden and Atlantic 
Company. Here we found every comfort and 
convenience of a home, as well as all the accom- 
paniments of a first-class hotel, and in this we 
are corroborated by our better half. After din- 
ner we joined the throng in a stroll along the 
beach, to view the light-house and the other points 
of interest and attraction along its line. Here, 
along the sands, we found ample surveilance and 
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every appliance for the safety of bathers, the 
accounts of some poorly-informed newspapers to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
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The sight of the many bathers, who were enjoy- 
ing themselves so keenly in the surf, had its alluring 
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effects upon us, and we availed ourselves of the 
customary character dress for the occasion, and 
joined the merry throng. There is no describing 
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TAKING IN THE SALT SEA AIR, 


_the luxury of a surf-bath, taken amid a company 
of merry-humored bathers, whose frolicsome antics 
lend a complement to its proper enjoyment. It 
is simply delicious, and its effects upon the system 
invigorating and restorative. 

After a brief stay at the shore, during which we 
secured accommodations for our good lady with a 
friend in a pleasant cottage, and making some 
additional acquaintances among the permanent 
cottagers, we concluded to take a run up to our 
office to see after some little business matters. In 
deciding upon this step we also included the car- 
rying out of our original intention to visit some of 
the most interesting points along the line of the 
road. Now, to pack up a valise is a matter of but 
a few moments ; not so with our wife’s little Sara- 
toga hotel, however, and as the burden of seeing 
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{1 INCIDENT OF THE BEACH. 


after it was off our shoulders this time, we felt 
that we could stop over when and where we 
pleased. 





Had it not been that we wished to learn some- 
thing of the thriving wayside places, we should 
probably have gone on to New York, taking in 
Long Branch, Sea Girt, Ashbury Park, and a 
dozen other cheerful resorts along the ocean. 
But as the wife was perfectly satisfied to remain 
at Atlantic City, we started to the depot for a run 
home. Of what we saw along the route, this time 
travelling more leisurely, we shall briefly note. 
We made our first stop at Egg Harbor City, a 
properous settlement of Germans, which has be- 
come quite famous in a few years for its splendid 
grapes and excellent wines, and now one of the most 
remarkable towns along the route. The wines from 





A STROLL ON THE BEACH. 


Julius Hincke’s Iolhink Vineyards, Egg Harbor 
City, were awarded a medal and diploma at the 
Centennial Exhibition in 1876; a medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 1878, and a gold medal at 
the Pennsylvania State Fair at Philadelphia in 
1880. The first clearing was made only twenty- 
five years ago; but it is now one of the most 
important towns in New Jersey, and the centre 


of an extensive commerce and flourishing in- 


dustry. 

We visited the vineyards and wine vaults of 
Mr. Hincke, Captain Charles Saalmann, A. Heil & 
Son, J. H. Bannihr, and J. Furrer, and at each 
place tested the grapes and the qualities of wines 
there produced. At the Iolhink Vineyards, where 
grapes have been cultivated for wines for seventeen 
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years, there are specimens of each vintage since 
1868; and these, with others near Egg Harbor, 
disprove what has been said of American wines, to 
the effect that they will not stand age, and there- 
fore cannot mature to perfection. Among the 
approved wines here are the Iolhink, Jersica and 
‘¢ Franklin ;’’ the latter being an especial favorite. 

The grape crop, we learned, is usually a very 
large one, and these wine-growers estimate the 
probable production this year at two hundred 
thousand gallons of wine. The whole locality 
which, but twenty-five years ago, was a barren 
waste, remarkable forittle beyond its unpromis- 
ing looking stretches of white sand, is now dotted 
over with substantially-built farm-houses, which, 
in their turn, are surrounded by fruitful corn- 
fields, vineyards, and fruit farms, all of which 
produce yearly abundant harvests to the indus- 
trious German and other settlers, who, with the 
aid of the Camden and Atlantic Road, hagyg made 
it one of the finest wine producing districts in the 
country. 

We have since then noticed, on a visit to the 
late Pennsylvania State Fair, held at the Centen- 
nial grounds, some of the products in fruits and 
vegetables raised along the line of this road, and 
which compared most favorably with those of any 
other region of country round about us. Espe- 
cially was this the case with the grapes and the 
wine produced from them, and for which the gold 
medal was awarded to Julius Hincke of Egg Har- 
bor City. We were forcibly reminded of Dean 
Swift’s definition of a great man, and if it be 
accepted as correct, then there must be many 
‘*great men’’ along the line of this road; as many 
men have ‘‘made two blades of grass to grow, 
where but one had grown before.’’ 

The next place we stopped at after leaving Egg 
Harbor City, was Hammonton. The village is 
about thirty miles from Philadelphia. It is well 
supplied by stores of all kinds; has five churches, 
good schools, good society, pleasant and well-kept 
hotel, lumber yard, steam mills, shoe factories, 
two newspapers, and every enterprise that is ne- 
cessary for a successful and growing town. It is 
settled by a thrifty and energetic people, mostly 
from New England, and no liquor is sold in the 
town. 

The surrounding country presents a very attrac- 
tive appearance, and upon every side we observe 
that fruit growing has become the special business 





of the farmers. Thousands of acres are planted, 


and the profit per acre is large. The soil is a fine 
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sandy loam, free from stone and easily worked ; 
productive of grains, grasses and roots. The 
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climate is all that can be desired, the winter being 
short and open, whilst the summer is no warmer 
than that of the North. 
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YACHTING AND FISHING ON THE INLET. 
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The roads are regularly laid out, and planted 


with shade trees. In place of wooden fences are 
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planted the evergreen hedges, which are kept 
neatly trimmed, and add great beauty to the 
place. The houses of wood, kept well painted, 
set back from the roads, and surrounded by pretty 
gardens and lawns, and the thousands of fruit trees 
and grape-vines give Hammonton an appearance 
of coziness that is seldom seen elsewhere. Judge 
R. J. Byrnes, who founded Hammonton, some 
twenty-two years ago, is still a resident of the 
place and one of its most energetic citizens, his 
home being one of the handsomest and most 
prominent there. 

The next place we stopped at, after leaving 
Hammonton, was Kirkwood; passing, however, 
Winslow, where are situated the extensive glass 
works of the Messrs. Hay & Company, Atco and 
Berlin, each very pretty little places. At Kirk- 
wood we paid a visit to the well-known color 
works situated near by, and probably the largest 
of thg,kind in the United States. These are the 
works owned and operated by the Messrs. John 
Lucas & Co., and a representation of which ac- 
companies our article. The works are situated 
upon Silver Lake, a body of water particularly 
adapted for the production of the finest shades 
and tints of the various pigments used by the 
painter or artist. They were commenced in 1849, 
and have grown from year to year as their products 
became better known and appreciated. They now 
cover as much ground and employ as many hands, 
probably, as any other color works in the world. 

We also visited, while stopping here, the Lake- 
side Excursion and Picnic grounds, the property 
of the Camden and Atlantic Road. This pictur- 
esque body of water and the surrounding grounds 
are a favorite resort for Sunday-school and church 
picnics, and is usually engaged in advance for 
every day in the season. It abounds with every 
charm and pleasurable device calculated to make 
the little ones happy, and the day spent here, a 
joyous and pleasant one to all. 

From this point we reached in a few moments 
the cozy little town of Haddonfield, only seven 
miles from Camden, a charming suburb of the 
city, and the home of many of Philadelphia’s best 
known merchants. It isa succession of handsome 
villas and rose-entombed cottages. It has hand- 
some churches, and some most excellent schools. 
Its citizens are public-spirited and zealous in prac- 
tical works of improvement, and its population is 
rapidly increasing in that element, which will add 
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numbers to the society already so distinguished for 
its high social and refined tone. 
From Haddonfield to Camden we are whirled 


in a jiffy, and thence to cross the river and gain | 


our office consumes but a few moments more. A 
word also, may be due in behalf of the road which 
passes through these many pleasant and attractive 


spots which we have so briefly described. From | 
a casual inspection given, as we passed over the | 


road upon this occasion, we found that in its 


the Camden and Atlantic Company no small share 
of credit for the deep interest, and especially their 
ready codperation at all times, in every scheme 
looking to the material advancement and _pros- 
perity of the country through which its road runs. 
To them may be truly attributed a great work, 
and with fruitful results. They have truly caused 
the vine to flourish and the rose to bloom in blos- 
| soming profusion over a land which, for centuries 
| before, had been but a dreary waste. 





PACIFIC AVENUE, NEAR THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


road-bed, track, and general equipment, the road 


is thoroughly first-class in every respect. The | 


roadway is substantially built, and laid with heavy 


To the casual visitor of to-day it seems hardly 
plausible that but a quarter of a century has 
| elapsed since all this great change has been 


rails. The passenger equipment is composed of | wrought, and that so short a period of time has 


elegant cars, with Westinghouse Automatic Air 


Brakes, Miller Platforms, and all the very latest | 


improvements for safety and comfort attached. 
Moreover, all its employés are gentlemanly in 
their deportment, ‘and thoroughly practical and | 
experienced railroad men, and its general man- | 
agement is in the hands of a skillful and prudent | 
superintendent. 

And in this respect we may modestly claim for 


| developed such a large and handsomely-built city. 
Yet it is nevertheless true. As early as 1854, 
where now stands Atlantic City, there was naught 
_save a bleak and barren: beach. But through the 

| efforts of a few active and enterprising minds, 

| enlisted i in the scheme, the Camden and Atlantic 
| road was designed and built ; and mainly through 
| the liberality and encouragement of its enterpris- 
| ing directory, a decided impetus was given to the 
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THE “ THOROUGHFARE” IN THE HEIGHTH OF THE SEASON. 
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this point. How well and | with a very cordial rec 


of to-day may readily ob- 
serve at a glance. 

The road was opened 
to the travelling public 
on the 5th day of June 
1854, and Atlantic City 
was brought to the atten- 
tion of the general pub- 
lic as a seaside resort, on 
the following 1st day of 
July, of the same year. 
Although some years 
elapsed before the place 
obtained much promi- 
nence, the friends of the 
enterprise were not dis- 
couraged. They had all 
the advantages desired in 
their favor, and felt that 
it was but a question of 
time, when the reward 
for their labor and en- 
terprise should be reaped. 
Slowly but gradually the 
city rose to public promi- 
nence and gained a 
greater reputation in the 
lists of noted watering 
places, until to-day it 
stands second to none 
upon our long coast. 

The first quarter of its 
centenary occurred upon 
the 5th day of June 1879, 
and the event was duly 
celebrated by the Com- 
pany in codperation with 
the citizens of Atlantic 
City, upon that occasion. 
The day was entirely de- 
voted to the anniversary, 
and suitable and appro- 
priate exercises were held 
commemorative of the 
event. Four Jarge trains 
or sections were run from 
Philadelphia, with the in- 
vited guests and friends 
of the road. These met 
eption upon their arrival 


successfully it has been accomplished, the visitor | from the citizens, who, not to be excelled in 
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THE SEASIDE House, 


their appreciation of the enterprise and liberality 
shown them and their beautiful city by the Com- 
pany, had also made suitable provision for the 
proper observance of the event. The day was 
made a general holiday, and everybody turned out 
en masse in celebrating this ‘‘ quarter centenary” 
of the opening day. 

The exercises of the day were opened by an 


impromptu meeting, called at the pavilion of the 


Company in front of the Seaview House, and over 
which the gentlemanly President of the Road, 
Mr. Charles D. Freeman, was called to preside. 
Mr. Freeman, in a few 
eloquent and timely re- 
marks in honor of the oc- 
casion, reviewed in brief 
the career of the road 
and the grand results 
which had _ been. accom- 
plished by it during its 
first quarter centenary, 
closing with a handsome 
tribute to the spirit and 
enterprise that had 
effected so much in so 
short a period of time. He 
was followed by several 
other gentleman; all of 
them of those who had (am 
been in a very great x 

: : : sv 
measure identified with Page 
the interests of the road ! Se ee 
from its very inception. 
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RESIDENCE AND VINEYARD OF MR, JuLius Hincke, Ecc HARsor City. 


The addresses were very plea- 
santly interluded with music 
from an excellent band, sta- 
tioned upon ‘the portico of 
the Seaview House. 

Mayor Bryant of the city, 
also delivered a brief address, 
at the close of which he an- 
nounced that he was autho- 
rized by the city council and 
the citizens, to extend to the 
invited guests a hearty wel- 
come and the freedom of the 
city for the day. To use his 
words, ‘‘for this day, every- 
thing shall be free to you; not 
only the air you breathe, but 
all the courtesies within the 
reach of our people. You can ride free from end 
to end of this island and enjoy a sail upon the 
waters. Our tables, groaning with the good things 
for the inner man, stand provided for your free 
entertainment, and to all of which in the name 
of our liberal-hearted people, I extend you a cor- 
| dial invitation.”’ 

The guests were not slow after the adjournment 
of the meeting, in availing themselves of the 
| courtesies extended ; and during the rest of the 
| day enjoyed themselves in various ways. Some 
visiting the beach, sume going up to the Inlet, 
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SILVER LAKE, AND RESIDENCE OF MR. JoHN Lucas. 


cooler days of autumn approached, the ac- 
tivities in business life warned us of the 
necessity of an early return to our city home. 
We therefore suggested to our good lady the 
propriety of packing trunks for home. 

‘‘Why, my dear,” she exclaimed, ‘this is 
the most beautiful season of the year at this 
charming place. Why, it is immeasurably 
more delightful to walk the sands or prome- 
nade the avenues on the clear, crisp morn- 
ings now, than when the hot August suns 
were pouring down their scorching rays; and 
as to bathing, you can enjoy a bath in the 
salt water heated to:any temperature you like, 
at either of several elegant hotels that keep 
open here all the year round.’’ And later 
on, when the days began to show a deci- 
dedly colder temperature, our good lady 
urged the same plea for remaining longer 
in the little cottage by the beach. We 
mention this’ fact, to account for our pro- 
longed stay at this sea-girt island town. 

It was stated to us by many of the perma- 
nent residents, and we have no reasons for 
doubting it, that persons coming down to 
rent, to buy or to visit their cottages, have 
found Atlantic City so pleasant and genial 
in its climate during the winter months, as 
well as the variable spring months, that they 
usually remained weeks instead of days, and 
often repeated their visits. We had supposed 
that this characteristic salubrity of its climate 
accounted for the rapid increase in its perma- 
nent population, but we were somewhat sur- 
prised to observe that the reputation its mild, 
dry and health-giving atmosphere has at- 
tained, was also attracting many families and 
invalids who had hitherto been accustomed 
to spend their winters in the south of France, 
in Italy, at Nassau, or in Florida. 

Society here, during the autumn and winter 
months, does not partake of the character 
so prominent during the summer months. 
During the heighth of the season we have 
the excursion days, when hotels, streets, 
saloons, stores, the land, the sea, and the 
Thoroughfare are crowded with many thou- 
sands of pleasure-seekers, all busy in that 


and very many seeking the sailing yachts for a one pursuit. Such a scene, to our mind, is either 
suggestive and favorable to the study of human 


ride on old Ocean’s blue waves. 


As the summer months passed away, and the , nature in its holiday phase, or lively with the 
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frolicsome gayety of f feasting on fun. But to| of mankind when pitted ote | the PEA 
study or to enjoy the secrets and beauties of | the sublimity of Nature’s power when aroused, 
Nature in a contemplative 1 
mood, how much more de- 
lightful are these autumn 
days. How pleasant to dart 
out over the crested waves 
of the mighty sea, 





Where tide and wind are both 
just right, 

And hungry fish are sure to bite, 

To angle till the starry night 

Succeeds the sunset’s rosy light. 


Such fish we never saw, 
nor caught and ate before. 
To appreciate their delicate 
flavors, they must be served 
fresh from the sea. The 
same applies to wild fowl, 
which abound along the 
creeks, bays and ponds 
around the island at this 
season of the year. 

We have, perhaps, in 
rather a random way, di- 
lated too much upon the 
thousand delights that crowd 
upon the time and attention 
of the visitors and residents 
of this lovely place, and it 
may seem strange to the 
reader that we have hitherto 
neglected to call attention 
to some of the grander ele- 
ments that Nature here pre- 
sents in the expansive and 
illimitable views of ocean, 
earth and heaven, and espe- 
cially of ‘* Atlantic’s mighty 
storms.’’ Dear reader, it 
is because neither pen or 1M . ms 
pencil are adequate to con- % x 
vey a proper conception of = 
the awful sublimity of such 
a scene. 

We will only add, by way 
of conclusion, that at such 
times, when our solicitude seni: 
is strained to the very utmost for the safety of | and lastly, though grandest conception of all, 
the many frail barks that we know must be out | the majesty of Him who is both ours and Nature’s 
upon the deep, we fully realize the feebleness | God. 
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THE PAVILION 


By R. 


CHAPTER I.—TELLS HOW I CAMPEQ IN GRADEN 
SEAWOOD, AND BEHELD A LIGHT IN THE PAVI- 
LION. 

I BELIEVE it is now more than time, my dear 
and dutiful children, that I was setting my mémot- 
res in order before I go hence. For six months I 
have been reminded day by day of human frailty ; 
I must take the hint before it is too late, and 
leave you the story for which you have so often 
asked. This is a long-kept secret that I have now 
to disclose ; and, to all but our own nearest peo- 
ple, I hope it will remain one forever. It is told 
to you, my dear children, in confidence ; you will 
see why this is so as you read ; and, as I hope, 


that is not by many the only discovery you will | 


make or lesson you will learn. For it should 


teach in our family a spirit of great charity to the | 


unfortunate and all those who are externally dis- 
honored. For my part, it is with pleasure and 


sorrow that I set myself to tell you how I met the | 
That will always be a | 


dear angel of my life. 
touching event in my eyes; for if I am anything 
worth, or have been anything of a good father, it 
is due to the influence of your mother and the love 


and duty that I bore her, which were not only | 
delightful to me in themselves, but strengthened | 
Many | 


and directed my conduct in other affairs. 
praise and regret their youth or their childhood, 
and recall the time of their courtship as if it were 
the beginning of the end; but my case is different, 
and I neither respected myself nor greatly cared 
for my existence until then. Yet, as you are to 


hear, this certainly was in itself a very stormy | 


period, and your mother and I had many pressing 
and dreadful thoughts. 
were so unusual in character that they have not 
often been surpassed, or, at least, not often in our 
age and country; and we began to love in the 
midst of continual alarms, 

I was a great solitary when I was young. I 
made it my pride to keep aloof and suffice for my 


own entertainment; and I may say that I had | 


neither friends nor acquaintances until I met that 
friend who became my wife and the mother of 
my children. With one man only was I on pri- 
vate terms; this was R. Northmour, Esq., of 


Indeed, the circumstances | 


ON THE 
L. S. 


LINKS. 


Graden Easter, in Scotland. We had met at 
college ; and though there was not much liking 
between us, nor even much intimacy, we were so 
nearly of a humor that we could associate with 
ease to both. Misanthropes, we believed our- 
selves to be; but I have thought since that we 
were only sulky fellows. It was scarcely a com- 
panionship, but a coexistence in unsociability. 
Northmour’s exceptional violence of temper made 
it no easy affair for him to keep the peace with any 
one but me; and as he respected my silent ways, 
and let me come and go as I pleased, I could tol- 
erate his presence without concern. I think we 
| called each other friends. 
|. When Northmour took his degree, and I de- 
| cided to leave the university without one, he 
invited me on a long visit to Graden Easter; and 
| it was thus that I first became acquainted with the 
| scene of my adventures. The mansion house of 
Graden stood in a bleak stretch of country some 
three miles from the shore of the German ocean. 
It was as large as a barrack; and as it had been 
built of a soft stone, liable to consume in the 
eager air of the seaside, it was damp and draughty 
within and half ruinous without. It was impossi- 
ble for two young men to lodge with comfort in 
such a dwelling. But there stood in the northern 
court of the estate, in a wilderness of links and 
| blowing sand-hills, and between a plantation and 
a sea, the small pavilion or Belvidera, of modern 
| design, which was exactly suited to our wants; 
and in this hermitage, speaking little, reading 
much, and rarely associating except at meals, 
Northmour and I spent four tempestuous. winter 
months. I might have stayed longer; but there 
| sprang up a dispute between us, one March night, 
_which rendered my departure necessary. North- 
mour spoke hotly, I remember, and I suppose I 
must have made some tart rejoinder. He leaped 
from lis chair and grappled me ; I had to fight, 
| without exaggeration, for my life; and it was only 
with a great effort that I mastered him, for he was 
near as strong in body as myself, and seemed filled 
| with the devil. The next morning we met on our 
| usual terms ; but I judged it more delicate to with- 
| draw; nor did he attempt to dissuade me. 
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It was nine years before I revisited the neighbor- 
hood. I travelled at that time with a tilt cart, a 
tent, and a cooking-stove, tramping all day beside 
the wagon, and at night, whenever it was possible, 
gypsying in a cove of the hills, or by the side of 
a wood. I believe I visited in this manner most 
of the wild and desolate regions both in England 
and Scotland ; and, as I had neither friends nor 
relations, I was troubled with no correspondence, 
and had nothing in the nature of headquarters, 
unless it was the office of my solicitors, from 
whom I drew my income twice a year. It wasa 
life in which I delighted ; and I fully thought to 


have grown old upon the march, and at last died | 


in a ditch. So I suppose I should if I had not 
met your mother. 

It was my whole business to find desolate cor- 
ners where I could camp without the fear of in- 
terruption ; and hence, being in another part of 
the same shire, I bethought me suddenly of the 
Pavilion on the Links. No thoroughfare passed 
within three miles of it. The nearest town, and 
that was but a fisher village, was at a distance of 
six or seven. For ten miles of length, and from a 
depth varying from three miles to half a mile, this 
belt of barren country lay along the sea. The 
beach, which was the natural approach, was full 
of quicksands. Indeed, I may say there is hardly 
a better place of concealment in the United King- 
dom. I determined to pass a week in the Sea- 
Wood of Graden Easter, and, making a long 
stage, reached it about sundown on a wild Sep- 
tember day. 

The country, I have said, was mixed sand-hill 
and links; “mks being a Scottish name for sand 
which has ceased drifting and becomes more or 
less solidly covered with turf. The pavilion stood 
on an even space; a little behind it, the wood 
began in a hedge of elders huddled together by 
the wind; in front, a few tumbled sand-hills stood 
between it and the sea. An out-cropping of rock 
had formed a bastion for the sand, so that there 
was here a promontory in the coast-line between 
two shallow bays; and just beyond the tides, the 
rock again cropped out and formed an islet of 
small dimensions but strikingly designed. The 
quicksands were of great extent at low water, and 
had an infamous reputation in the country. Close 
in shore, between the islet and the promontory, it 
was said they would swallow a man in four minutes 
and a half; but there may have been little ground 





for this precision. The district was alive with 
rabbits, and haunted by gulls which made a con- 
tinual piping about the pavilion. On summer 
days the outlook was bright and even gladsome ; 
but at sundown in September, with a high wind 
and a heavy surf rolling in close along the links, 
the place told of nothing but dead mariners and 
sea disaster. A ship beating to windward on the 
horizon, and a huge truncheon of wreck half bur- 
ied in the sands at my feet, completed the innu- 
endo of the scene. 

The pavilion—it had been built by the last pro- 
prietor, Northmour’s uncle, a silly and prodigal 
virtuoso—presented little signs of age. It was 
two stories in height, Italian in design, surrounded 
by a patch of garden in which nothing had pros- 
pered but a few coarse flowers; and looked, with 
its shuttered windows, not like a house that had 
been deserted, but like one that had never been 
tenanted by man. Northmour was plainly from 
home; whether, as usual, skulking in the cabin of 
his yacht, or in one of his fitful and extravagant 
appearances in the world of society, I had, of 
course, no means of guessing. The place had an 
air of solitude that daunted even a solitary like 
myself; the wind cried in the chimneys with a 
strange and wailing note; and it was with a sense 
of escape, as if I were going indoors, that I-turned 
away, and, driving my cart before me, entered 
the skirts of the wood. 

The Sea-Wood of Graden had been planted to 
shelter the cultivated fields behind, and check the 
encroachments of the blowing sand. As you ad- 
vanced into it from coastward, elders were suc- 
ceeded by other hardy shrubs ; but the timber was 
all stunted and bushy ; it led a life of conflict ; the 
trees were accustomed to swing there all night 
long in fierce, winter tempests; and even in early 
spring the leaves were already flying, and autumn 
was beginning in this exposed plantation. Inland 
the ground rose into a little hill, which, along the 
islet, served as a sailing mark for seamen. When 
the hill was open of the islet to the north, vessels 
must bear well to the eastward to clear Graden 
Ness and the Graden Bullers. In the lower 
ground a streamlet ran among the trees, and, 
being dammed with dead leaves and clay of its 
own carrying, spread out every here and there, 
and lay in stagnant pools. One or two ruined 
cottages were dotted about the wood; and, ac- 
cording to Northmour, these were ecclesiastical 
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foundations, and in their time had sheltered pious 
hermits. 

I found a den, or small hollow, where there was 
a spring of pure water; and then, clearing away 
the brambles, I pitched the tent and made a fire 
to cook my supper. My horse I picketed further 
in the wood, where there was a patch of sward. 
The banks of the den not only concealed the light 
of my fire, but sheltered me from the wind, which 
was cold as well as high. 

The life I was leading made me both hardy and 
frugal. I never drank but water, and rarely ate 
anything more costly than oatmeal; and I re- 
quired so little sleep, that, although I rose with 
the peep of day, I would often lie long awake in 
the dark or starry watches of the night. Thus 
in Graden Sea-Wood, although I fell thankfully 
asleep by eight in the evening, I was awake again 
before eleven with a full possession of my facul- 
ties, and no sense of drowsiness or fatigue. I rose 
and sat by the fire, watching the trees and clouds 
tumultuously tossing and fleeing overhead, and 
hearkening to the wind and the rollers along the 
shore, till at length, growing weary of inaction, I 
quitted the den, and strolled towards the borders 
of the wood. A young moon, buried in mist, 
gave a faint illumination to my steps; and the 
light grew brighter as I walked forth into the 
links. At the same moment, the wind, smelling 
salt of the open ocean, and carrying particles of 
sand, struck me with its full force, so that I had 
to bow my head. 

When I raised it again to look about me, I was 
aware of a light in the pavilion. It was not sta- 
tionary ; but passed from one window to another, 
as though some one were reviewing the different 
apartments with a lamp or candle. I watched it 
for some seconds in great surprise. When I had 
arrived in the afternoon the house had been plainly 
deserted ; now it was as plainly occupied. It was 
my first idea that a gang of thieves might have 
broken in and be now ransacking Northmour’s 
cupboards, which were many and not ill supplied. 
But what should bring thieves to Graden Easter? 
And, again, all the shutters had been thrown open, 
and it would have been more in the character of 
such gentry to close them. I dismissed the notion, 
and fell back upon another. Northmour himself 
must have arrived, and was now airing and in- 
specting the pavilion. 

I have said that there was no real affection 


between this man and me; but, had I loved him 
like a brother, I was then so much more in love 
with solitude that I should none the less have 
shunned his company. As it was, I turned and 
ran for it; and it was with genuine satisfaction 
that I found myself safely back beside the fire. I 
had escaped an acquaintance: I should have one 
more night in comfort. In the morning, I might 
either slip away before Northmour was abroad, or 
pay him as short g visit as I chose. 

But when morning came, I thought the situation 
so diverting that I forgot my shyness." Northmour 
was at my mercy ; I arranged a good practical jest, 
though I knew well that my neighbor was not the 
man to jest with in security; and, chuckling 
beforehand over its success, took my place among 
the elders at the edge of the wood, whence I 
could command the door of the pavilion. The 
shutters were all once more closed, which I re- 
member thinking odd; and the house, with its 
white walls and green venetians, looked spruce 
and habitable in the morning light. Hour after 
hour passed, and still no sign of Northmour. I 
knew him for a sluggard in the morning ; but, as 
it drew on towards noon, I lost my patience. To 
say truth, I had promised myself to break my fast 
in the pavilion, and hunger began to prick me 
sharply. It wasa pity to let the opportunity go 
by without some cause for mirth; but the grosser 
appetite prevailed, and I relinquished my jest with 
regret, and sallied from the wood. 

The appearance of the house affected me, as I 
drew near, with disquietude. It seemed unchanged 
since last evening ; and I had expected it, I scarce 
knew why, to wear some external signs of habita- 
tion. But no; the windows were all closely shut- 
tered, the chimneys breathed no smoke, and the 
front door itself was closely padlocked. North- 
mour, therefore, had entered by the back; this 
was the natural and, indeed, the necessary con- 
clusion ; and you may judge of my surprise when, 
on turning the house, I found the back door simi- 
larly secured. 

My mind at once reverted to the original theory 
of thieves; and I blamed myself sharply for my 
last night’s inaction. I examined all the windows 
on the lower story, but none of them had been 
tampered with; I tried the padlocks, but they 
were both secure. It thus became a problem how 


the thieves, if thieves they were, had managed to 





enter the house. They must have got, I reasoned, 
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upon the roof of the outhouse where Northmour 
used to keep his photographic battery; and from 
thence, either by the window of the study or that 
of my old bed-room, completed their burglarious 
entry. 

I followed what I supposed was their example ; 
and, getting on the roof, tried the shutters of each 
room. Both were secure; but I was not to be 
beaten ; and, with a little force, one of them flew 
open, grazing, as it did so, the back of my hand. 
I remember I put the wound to my mouth, and 
stood for perhaps half a minute licking it like a 
dog, and mechanically gazing behind me over the 
waste links and the sea; and in that space of time, 
my eye made note of a large schooner yacht some 
miles to the northeast. Then I threw up the win- 
dow and climbed in. 

I went over the house, and nothing can express 
my mystification. There was no sign of disorder, 
but, on the contrary, the rooms were unusually 
clean and pleasant. I found fires laid, ready for 
lighting ; three bed-rooms prepared with a luxury 
quite foreign to Northmour’s habits, and with 
water in the ewers and the beds turned down; a 
table set for three in the dining-room, and an 
ample supply of cold meats, game, and vegetables 
on the pantry shelves. There were guests ex- 
pected, that was plain; but why guests, when 
Northmour hated society? And, above all, why 
was the house thus stealthily prepared at dead of 
night? and why were the shutters closed and the 
doors padlocked ? 

I effaced all traces of my visit, and came forth 
from the window feeling sobered and concerned. 

The schooner yacht was still in the same place; 
and it flashed for a moment through my mind that 
this might be the ‘‘ Red Earl” bringing the owner 
of the pavilion and his guests. But the vessel’s 
head was set the other way. 

CHAPTER II, TELLS OF THE NOCTURNAL LANDING 

FROM THE YACHT. 

I RETURNED to the den to cook myself a meal, 
of which I stood in great need, as well as to care 
for my horse, whom I had somewhat neglected in 
the morning. From time to time I went down to 
the edge of the wood ; but there was no change in 
the pavilion, and not a human creature was seen 
all day upon the links. The schooner in the off- 
ing was the one touch of life within my range of 
vision. She, apparently with no set object, stood 
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off and on or lay to, hour after hour; but as the 
evening deepened, she drew steadily nearer. I 
became more convinced that she carried North- 
mour and his friends, and that they would pro- 
bably come ashore after dark; not only because 
that was of a piece with the secrecy of the pre- 
parations, but because the tide would not have 
flowed sufficiently before eleven to cover Graden 
Floe and the other sea quays that fortified the 
shore against invaders. 

All day the wind had been going down, and the 
sea along with it; but there was a return toward 
sunset of the heavy weather of the day before. 
The night set in pitch dark. The wind came off 
the sea in squalls, like the firing of a battery of 
cannon ; now and then there was a flow of rain, 
and the surf rolled heavier with the rising tide. 
I was down at my observatory among the elders, 
when a light was run up to the masthead of the 
schooner, and showed she was closer in than when 
I had last seen her by the dying daylight. I con- 
cluded that this must be a signal to Northmour’s 
associates on shore; and, stepping forth into the 
links, looked around me for something in re- 
sponse. 

A small footpath ran along the margin of the 
wood, and formed the most direct communication 
between the pavilion and the mansion-house; and, 
as I cast my eyes to that side, I saw a spark of 
light not a quarter of a mile away,.and rapidly 
approaching. From its uneven course it appeared 
to be the light of a lantern carried by a person 
who followed the windings of the path, and was 
often staggered and taken aback by the more 
violent squalls. I concealed myself once more 
among the elders, and waited eagerly for the 
newcomer’s advance. It proved to be a woman ; 
and, as she passed within half a rod of my ambush, 
I was able to recognize the features. The deaf 
and silent old dame, who had nursed Northmour 
in his childhood, was his associate in this under- 
hand affair. 

I followed her at a little distance, taking advan- 
tage of the innumerable heights and hollows, con- 
cealed by the darkness, and favored not only by 
the nurse’s deafness, but by the uproar of the 
wind and surf. She entered the pavilion, and, 
going at once to the upper story, opened and set 
a light in one of the windows that looked toward 
the sea. Immediately afterwards the light at the 
schooner’s masthead was run down and extin- 
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guished. Its purpose had been attained, and 
those on board were sure that they were expected. 
The old woman resumed her preparations; al- 
though the other shutters remained closed, I could 
see a glimmer going to and fro about the house ; 
and a gush of sparks from one chimney after 
another soon told me that the fires were being 
kindled. 

Northmour and his guests, I was now persuaded 
would come ashore as soon as there was water on 
the floe. It was a wild night for boat service ; 
and I felt some alarm mingle with my curiosity as 
I reflected on the danger of the landing. My old 
acquaintance, it was true, was the most eccentric 
of men; but the present eccentricity was both 
disquieting and lugubrious to consider. A variety 
ef feelings thus led me towards the beach, where 
I lay flat on my face in a hollow within six feet of 
the track that led to the pavilion. Thence, I 
should have the satisfaction of recognizing the 
arrivals, and, if they should prove to be acquaint- 
ances, greeting them as soon as they had landed. 

Some time before eleven, while the tide was 
still dangerously low, a boat’s lantern appeared 
close in shore; and, my attention being thus 
awakened, I could perceive another still far to 
seaward, violently tossed, and sometimes hidden 
by the billows. The weather, which was getting 
dirtier as the night went on, and the perilous situ- 
ation of the yacht upon a leeshore, had probably 
driven them to attempt a landing at the earliest 
possible moment. 

A little afterwards, four yachtsmen carrying a 
very heavy chest, and guided by a fifth with a 
lantern, passed close in front of me as I lay, and 
were admitted to the pavilion by the nurse. They 
returned to the beach, and passed mea third time 
with another chest, larger but apparently not so 
heavy as the first. A third time they made the 
transit ; and on this occasion one of the yachts- 
men carried a leather portmanteau, and the others 
a lady’s trunk, a reticule, and a pair of bandboxes. 
My curiosity was sharply excited. If a woman 
were among the guests of Northmour, it would 
show a change in his habits, and an apostasy 
from his pet theories of life, well calculated to fill 
me with surprise. When he and I dwelt there 
together, the pavilion had been a temple of mis- 
ogyny. And now, one of the detested sex was to 
be installed under its roof. I remembered one or 
two particulars, a few notes of daintiness and 





almost of coquetry which had struck me‘ the day 
before as I surveyed the preparations in the house ; 
their purpose was now clear, and I thought myself 
dull not to have perceived it from the first. 

While I was thus reflecting, a second lantern 
drew near me from the beach. It was carried by 
a yachtsman whom I had not yet seen, and who 
was conducting two other persons to the pavilion. 
These two persons were unquestionably the guests 
for whom the house was made ready ; and, strain- 
ing eye and ear, I set myself to watch them as they 
passed. One was an unusually tall man, in a tra- 
velling hat slouched over his eyes, and a highland 
cape closely buttoned and turned up so as to con- 
ceal his face. You could make out no more of 
him than that he was, as I have said, unusually 
tall, and walked feebly with a heavy stoop. By 
his side, and either clinging to him or giving him 
support, I could not make out which, was a young, 
tall, and slender figure of a woman. She was ex- 
tremely pale; but in the light of the lantern her 
face was so marred by strong and changing shad- 
ows, that she might equally well have been as ugly 
as sin, or as beautiful as—well, my dear children, 
as I afterwards found her to be. For.this, as you 
will already have divined, was no one but your 
dear mother in person. 

When they were just abreast of me, the girl 
made some remark which was drowned by the 
noise of the wind. 

‘* Hush !’’ said her companion ; and there was 
something in the tone with which the word was 
uttered that thrilled and rather shook my spirits. 
It seemed to breathe from a bosom laboring under 
the deadliest terror; I have never heard another 
syllable so expressive; and I still hear it again 
when I am feverish at night and my mind runs 
upon old times. The man turned towards the 
girl as he spoke; I had a glimpse of much red 
beard and a nose which seemed to have been 
broken in youth; and his light eyes seemed shin- 
ing in his face with some strong and unpleasant 
emotion. 

But these two passed on, and were admitted in 
their turn to the pavilion. 

One by one, or in groups, the seamen returned 
to the beach. The wind brought me the sound 
of a rough voice crying, ‘Shove off!’’ Then, 
after a pause, another lantern drew near. It was 
Northmour alone. 

Your mother and I, a man and a woman, have 
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often agreed to wonder how a person could be, 
at the same time, so handsome and so repulsive as 
Northmour. He had the appearance of a finished 
gentleman ; his face bore every mark of intelli- 
gence and courage; but you had only to look at 
him, even in his most amiable moment, to see that 
he had the temper of a slaver captain. I never 
knew a character that was both explosive and re- 
vengeful to the same degree; he combined the 
vivacity of the south with the sustained and 
deadly hatreds of the north; and both traits were 
plainly written on his face, which was a sort of 
danger signal. In person, he was tall, strong, 
and active; his hair and complexion very dark ; 
his features handsomely designed, but spoiled by 
a menacing expression. 

At that moment he was somewhat paler than by 
Nature; he wore a heavy frown; and his lips 
worked, and he looked sharply round him as he 
walked, like a man besieged with apprehensions. 
And yet I thought he had a look of triumph un- 
derlying all, as though he had already done much, 
and was near the end of an achievement. 

Partly from a scruple of delicacy—which I dare 
say came tov late—partly from the pleasure of 
startling an acquaintance, I desired to make my 
presence known to him without delay. 

I got suddenly to my feet, and stepped forward. 

‘* Northmour !”’ said I. 

I have never had so shocking a surprise in all 
my days. He leaped on me without a word; 
something shone in his: hand; and he struck for 
my heart with a dagger. At the same moment I 
knocked him head over heels. Whether it was 
my quickness or his own uncertainty, I know not ; 
but the blade only grazed my shoulder, while the 
hilt and his fist struck me violently on the mouth. 
I lost the eye-tooth on the left-hand side; for the 
one with which you are accustomed to see me is 
artificial, and was only put there, at your mother’s 
request, after we had been man and wife for a few 
months. 

I fled, but not far. I had often and often ob- 
served the capabilities of the sand-hills for pro- 
tracted ambush or stealthy advances and retreats ; 
and, not ten yards from the scene of the scuffle, 
plumped Gown again upon the grass. The lantern 
had fallen and gone out. But what was my as- 
tonishment to see Northmour slip at a bound into 
the pavilion, and hear him bar the door behind 
him with a clang of iron! . 











He had not pursued me. He had run away. 
Northmour, whom I knew for the most implacable 
and daring of men, had run away! I could scarce 
believe my reason; and yet in this strange busi- 
ness, where all was incredible, there was nothing 
to make a work about in an incredibility more or 
less. For why was the pavilion secretly prepared? 
Why had Northmour landed with his guests at 
dead of night, in half a gale of wind, and with 
the floe scarce covered? Why had he sought to 
kill me? Had he not recognized my voice? I 
wondered. And, above all, how had he come to 
have a dagger ready in his hand? A dagger, or 
even a sharp knife, seemed out of keeping with 
the age in which we lived; and a gentleman 
landing from his yacht on the shore of his own 
estate, even although it was night and with some 
mysterious circumstances, does not usually, as a 
matter of fact, walk thus prepared for deadly on- 
slaught. The more I reflected, the further I felt 
at sea. I recapitulated the elements of mystery, 
counting them on my fingers; the pavilion secretly 
prepared for guests; the guests landed at the risk 
of their lives, and to the imminent peril of the 
yacht ; the guests, or at least one of them, in un- 
disguised and seemingly causeless terror; North- 
mour with a naked weapon; Northmour stabbing 
his most intimate acquaintance at a word; last, 
and not least strange, Northmour fleeing from the 
man whom he had sought to murder, and barra- 
cading himself, like a hunted creature, behind the 
door of the pavilion. Here were at least six sepa- 
rate causes for extreme surprise; each part and 
parcel with the others, and forming all together 
one consistent story. I felt almost ashamed to 
believe my own senses. 

As I thus stood, transfixed with wonder, I began 
to grow painfully conscious of the injuries I had 
received in the scuffle ; skulked round among the 
sand-hills, and, by a devious path, regained tite 
shelter of the wood. On the way, the old nurse 
passed again within several yards of me, still car- 
rying her lantern, on the return journey to the 
mansion-house of Graden. This made a seventh 
suspicious feature in the case. Northmour and 
his guests, it appeared, were to cook and do the 
cleaning for themselves, while the old woman 
continued to inhabit the big empty barrack 
among the policies. There must surely be great 
cause for secrecy, when sg many inconveniences 
were confronted to preserve it. 
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So thinking, I made my way to the den. For 
greater security, I trod out the embers of the fire, 
and lit my lantern to examine the wound upon 
my shoulder. It was a trifling hurt, although it 
bled somewhat freely. and I dressed it as well as I 
could (for its position made it difficult to reach) 
with some rag and cold water from the spring. 
While I was thus busied, I mentally declared war 
against Northmour and his mystery. I am not an 
angry man by nature, and I believe there was 
more curiosity than resentment in my heart. But 
war I certainly declared ; and, by way of prepara- 
tion, I got out my revolver, and, having drawn 
the charges, cleaned and reloaded it with scrupu- 
lous care. Next I became preoccupied about my 
horse. It might break loose, or fall to neighing, 
and so betray my camp in the Sea-Wood. I de- 
termined to rid myself of its neighborbood ; and 
long before dawn I was leading it over the links 
in the direction of the fisher village. 


CHAPTER III.—TELLS HOW I BECAME ACQUAINTED | 


WITH MY WIFE. 

For two days I skulked round the pavilion, pro- 
fiting by the uneven surface of the links. I became 
an adept in the necessary tactics. These low hil- 
locks and shallow dells, running one into another, 
became a kind of cloak of darkness for my en- 
thralling, but perhaps dishonorable, pursuit. Yet, 
in spite of this advantage, I could learn but little 
of Northmour or his guests. 

Fresh provisions were brought under cover of 
darkness by the old woman from the mansion- 
house. Northmour and the young lady, some- 
times together, but more often singly, would walk 
for an hour or two at a time on the beach beside 
the quicksand. I could not but conclude that 
this promenade was chosen with an eye to secrecy ; 
for the spot was open only to the seaward. But it 
suited me not less excellently; the highest and 
most accidented of the sand-hills immediately 
adjoined ; and from these, lying flat in a hollow, 
I could overlook Northmour or the young lady as 
they walked. 

The tall man seemed to have disappeared. Not 
only did he never cross the threshold, but he never 
so much as showed face at a window; or, at least, 
not so far as I could see; for I dared not creep 
forward beyond a certain distance in the day, 
since the upper floor commanded the bottoms of 
the links; and at night, when I could venture 


further, the lower windows were barricaded as if 
to stand a siege. Sometimes I thought the tall 
man must be confined to bed, for I remembered 
the feebleness of his gait ; and sometimes I thought 
he must have gone clear away, and that Northmour 
and the young lady remained alone together in the 
pavilion. The idea, even then, displeased me. 
Whether or not this pair were man and wife, I” 
had seen abundant reason to doubt the friendli- 
ness of their relation. Although I could hear 
nothing of what they said, and rarely so much as 
glean a decided expression on the face of either, 
there was a distance, almost’ a stiffness, in their 
bearing which showed them to be either unfami- 
liar or at enmity. The girl walked faster when 
she was with Northmour than when she was alone; 
and I conceived that any inclination between a 
man and a woman would rather delay than accel- 
erate the step. Moreover, she kept a good yard 
free of him, and trailed her umbrella, as if it were 
a barrier, on the side between them. Northmour 
kept sidling closer; and, as the girl retired .from 
his advance, their course lay at a sort of diagonal 
across the beach, and would have landed them in 
the surf had it been long enough continued. But, 
when this was imminent, the girl would unosten- 


| tatiously change sides and put Northmour between 


her and the sea. I watched these manceuvres, for 
my part, with high enjoyment and approval, and 
chuckled to myself at every move. 

On the morning of the third day, she walked 
alone for some time, and I perceived, to my great 
concern, that she was more than once in tears. 
You will see, my dear children, that my heart 
was already interested in that lady. She had a 
firm yet airy motion of the body, and carried her 
head with unimaginable grace ; every step was a 
thing to look at, and she seemed in my eyes to 
breathe sweetness and distinction. 

The day was so agreeable, being calm and sun- 
shiny, with a tranquil sea, and yet with a healthful 
piquancy and vigor in the air, that, contrary to 
custom, she was tempted forth a second time to 
walk. On this occasion she was accompanied by 
Northmour ; and they had been but a short while 
on the beach, when I saw him take forcible pos- 
session of her hand. She struggled, and uttered 
a cry that was almost a scream. I sprang to my 
feet, unmindful of my strange position ; but, ere I 
had taken a step, 1 saw Northmour bare-headed 
and bowing very low, as if to apologize, and 
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dropped again at once into my ambush. A few 
words were interchanged ; and then, with another 
bow, he left the beach to return to the pavilion. 
He paused not far from me, and I could see him, 
flushed and lowering, and cutting savagely with 
his cane among the grass. It was not without 
satisfaction that I recognized- my own handiwork 
in a great cut under his right eye, and a consider- 
able discoloration round the socket. 

For some time your mother remained where he 
had left her, looking out past the islet and over 
the bright sea. Then with a start, as one who 
throws off preoccupation and puts energy again 
upon its mettle, she broke into a rapid and deci- 
sive walk. She also was much incensed by what 
had passed. She had forgotten where she was. 
And I beheld her walk straight into the borders 
of the quick-sand where it is most abrupt and 
dangerous. ‘Two or three steps further and her 
life would have been in serious jeopardy, when I 
slid down the face of the sand-hill, which is there 
precipitous, and, running half-way forward, called 
to her to stop. 

She did so, and turned round. There was not 
a tremor of fear in her behavior, and she marched 
directly up to me like a queen. I was barefoot, 
and clad like a common sailor, save for an Egyp- 
tian scarf round my waist; and she probably took 


me at first tor some one from the fisher village, | 


straying after bait. As for her, when I thus saw 
her face to face, her eyes set steadily and imperi- 
ously upon mine, I was filled with admiration and 
astonishment, and thought her even more beauti- 
ful than I had looked to find her. Nor could I 
think enough of one who, acting with so much 
boldness, yet preserved a maidenly air that was 
both quaint and engaging; for your mother kept 
an old fashioned precision of manner through all 
her admirable life—an excellent thing in woman, 
since it sets another value on her sweet familiari- 
ties. Little did I dream, as I stood before her on 
the beach, that this should be the mother of my 
children. 

‘* What does this mean ?’’ she asked. 

‘You were walking,’’ I told her, ‘‘ directly into 
Graden Floe.”’ 

“You do not belong to these parts,’’ she said 
again. ‘** You speak like an educated man.’’ 

‘*T believe I have right to that name,”’ said I, 
‘‘ although in this disguise.’’ 


But her woman’s eye had already detected the 
sash, 


‘*Oh!’’ she said; ‘‘ your sash betrays you.”’ 

*€ You have said the word betray,’’ I resumed. 
‘* May I ask you not to betray me? I was obliged 
to disclose myself in your interest ; but if North- 
mour learned my presence it might be worse than 
disagreeable for me.”’ 

‘*Do you know,”’ 
are speaking.?”’ 

‘* Not, I trust, to Mr. Northmour’s wife ?’’ was 
my reply. 

She shook her head. All this while she was 
studying my face with an embarrassing intentness, 
Then she broke out : 

‘You have an honest face. Be honest like your 
face, sir, and tell me what you want and what you 
are afraid of. Do you think I could hurt you? I 
believe you have far more power to injure me! 
And yet you do not look unkind. What do you 
mean—you, a gentleman—by skulking like a spy 
about this desolate place? Tell me,’’ she said, 
‘¢who is it you hate ?”’ 

‘¢T hate no one,’’ I answered; ‘‘ and I fear no 
one face to face. My name is Cassilis—Frank 
Cassilis. I lead the life of a vagabond for my 
own good pleasure. I am one of Northmour’s 
oldest friends; and three nights ago, when I ad- 
dressed him on these links, he stabbed me in the 
shoulder with a knife.” 

‘Tt was you!’’ she said between her teeth. 

‘‘Why he did so,’’ I continued, disregarding 
the interruption, ‘‘is more than I can guess, and 
more than I care to know. I have not many 
friends, nor am I very susceptible to friendship ; 
but no man shall drive me from a place by terror. 
I had camped in Graden Sea Wood ere he came; 
I camp in it still. If you think I mean harm to 
you or yours, madam, the remedy is in your hand. 
Tell him that my camp is in the Hemlock Den, 
and to-night he can stab me in safety while I 
sleep.”’ 

With this I doffed my cap to her, and scram- 
bled up once more among the sand-hills. I do 
not know why, but I felt a prodigious sense of in- 
justice, and felt like a hero and a martyr; while, 
as a matter of fact, I had not a word to say in my 
defence, nor so much as one plausible reason to 
offer for my conduct. I had stayed at Graden 
out of a curiosity natural enough, but undignified ; 
and though there was another motive growing in 
along with the first, it was not one which I could 
properly have explained, at that period, to the 
mother of my children. 


she asked, ‘‘ to whom you 
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THANKSGIVING IN HISTORY. 


By FRED. Myron Cosy. 


THANKSGIVING day is peculiarly an American 
institution. Its commemoration dates from the 
time of the landing of the Pilgrims, though as a 
national custom it has been established within the 
period of seventeen years. Apropos: The story 
of the Western lady will occur to some of our 
readers, who, when visiting a friend in Maine, in 
her astonishment over the crisped body of the 
festive turkey, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, we do not keep 
Thanksgiving day out West!’’ That was during 
the early days of the civil war. Now the whole 
country from the Lakes to the Gulf, and from the 
jumping-off rock at Eastport, Maine, to the waters 
of the Golden Gate, observe the festival as a 
national holiday. Annually from the hand of our 
chief ruler at the Capital, there comes a public 
recommendation advising the people of the whole 
nation to assemble in their various places of wor- 
stip for prayers of thanksgiving to the God of 
Nations. , Every autumn, when November heralds 
the approaching winter over all the country, in 
the stately city mansicn and in the old farm house 
among the hills, in the miner’s camp and in the 
Southern planter’s cabin, there is feasting and re- 
velry and praise and mirth. The church bells 
ring. Hospitality has its abode at every hearth- 
stone. The poor are remembered; the public 
worshipper at church and the playful roysterers 
at home alike give of their abundance to the 
needy. In no other modern country is there just 
such a holiday. 

The custom of giving public thanks to God for 
the blessings of the year is not, however, so mod- 
ern as many think. The idea of Thanksgiving is 
as old as history itself. In some form or another 
it has been observed by the leading nations of the 
world. Our modern custom was no doubt sug- 
gested by some of these older observances. In- 
deed, this is quite substantiated by the fact that its 

national observance is now permanently established 
’ at the close of the ingathering of the harvest, the 
same season of the year when the old nations 
celebrated their harvest feasts. Its primitive ob- 
servance on our New England shores may have 
been partially the result of a sense of dependence 





upon the Creator, but none the less true is it that 
the Thanksgiving we celebrate at the end of every 
harvest has a smack of classical flavor, and is a 
festival that recalls the religious rites of old ages 
and dead nations. 

Three thousand years ago witnessed the Jewish 
Feast of Tabernacles, with its magnificent rituals, 
melodious choirs, and picturesque festivities. ‘The 
festival was one of the most important of the many 
held by the Jews. It occurred annually at the 
end of the harvest, when the whole of the chief 
fruits of the ground, the corn, the wine and the 
oil were gathered in, and continued eight days, 
or from the fifteenth to the twenty-second of the 
month Tisri, which corresponded nearly with our 
October. During this feast of ingathering the 
nation to the number of millions assembled in 
Jerusalem and its environs. No work was done, 
the people drank and feasted, and sent portions to 
the indigent, and made great mirth. Seven days 
they lived in booths or huts formed of the branches 
of the olive, pine, myrtle and palm, and decorated 
with fruits and flowers. According to Rabbinical 
tradition, each Israelite used to tie the branches 
into a bunch to be carried in his hand, to which 
the name of lulab was given. In the Mishna there 
are many directions for the construction and di- 
mensions of the booths. They were to stand by 
themselves, and were not to be lower than ten 
palms, nor higher than twenty cubits. On the 
last day of the feast they were dismantled, and 
the people took up their abode again in their 
houses. 

Each day had its ceremonies. August were the 
pomps and pageants. The huts and the lulabs 
must have made a gay and striking spectacle over 
the city by day, and the lamps, the flambeaux, the 
music and the joyous gatherings in the court of 
the temple must have given a still more festive 
character to the night. There were magnificent 
processions. Hosannas were sung, while lulabs 
waved, and the silver trumpets led the stately 
march of choruses in the grandest oratorios the 
world has ever heard. The Psalms of Thanksgiv- 
ing were sung, and the altars groaned under costly 
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sacrifices. The sheep-folds of Manasseh and Judah | Greek festivals. Its solemnities lasted for nine 
were ravaged for rams, lambs and goats, and the days, and were taken part in by all who wished, 
bullocks of Bashan and the pigeons of Sharon were | save murderers and barbarians. On the first and 
offered by the score. Besides these public sacri- | second days the mystz assembled at Athens and 
fices, there were private peace-offerings made. | underwent purification. The third was a day of 
Every household had its worship, its sacrifice and its | fasting, after which the mystz tasted the peculiar 
banquet in addition to the grand public pageants. | posset of barley meal and mint, with which the 

Though all the Hebrew annual festivals were | Goddess Demeter had broken her own fast at 
seasons of rejoicing, the Feast of Tabernacles was, | Eleusis, and they also partook of a frugal meal 
in this respect, distinguished above them all. It | consisting of cakes made of sesame and honey. 
was the Harvest Feast, and Thanksgiving seemed | On the fourth day sacrifices were performed, and 
most appropriate at this season. The labors of | there was a procession consisting of a basket of 
the years were over, and men could enjoy the re- | pfomegranate and poppy seeds placed in a wagon 
laxation that the festival afforded, now that their | dnd drawn by oxen, and followed by a crowd of 
crops had been garnered. The pomps and splen- | women with small mystic cases in their hands. 


did rituals of the festival were the outcome of a | The fifth day was called the torch day, and, was 


spirit prone to worship and overfond of barbaric 
gorgeousness ; but these did not detract from the 
great gladness that especially honored the day. 
The glory of the great Hebrew festival has long 
since passed away, though it is still partially 
observed by the Jews in all lands. In Disraeli’s 
Tancred there is a. glowing description of its 
modern observance by the dispersed congrega- 
tions of Israel. The spirit of the festival, how- 
ever, has entered into the harvest observances of 
most Christian lands. 

The feast of Demeter called the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, celebrated by the Greeks, was closely 
allied in spirit to our Thanksgiving Day. Deme- 
ter was the fabled goddess of cornfields and _har- 
vests. Her daughter, Persephone, was beloved of 
Pluto, who kidnapped her as she was gathering 
flowers one day, and carried her to Hades. 
Demeter left Olympus, in search of her child, and 
after long wanderings discovered her place of 
concealment. But Persephone had eaten a pome- 
granate seed in Pluto’s kingdom, and could remain 
with her mother only half of the time. Demeter 
was so angry that she renounced the society of the 
gods and made her dwelling upon the earth; con- 
ferring blessings on all those who received her 


distinguished by a mysterious night procession 
| along the Sacred Way which led from Athens to 
Eleusis. This torchlight procession was a sym- 
bolical representation of Demeter’s search for 
Persephone, and was peculiarly striking and sig- 
nificant. The priests led the way in their sacer- 
dotal robes, singing melancholy hymns. for the 
lost Persephone. The mystz followed, clad in 
purple garments, and wearing crowns of myrtle 
on their heads, and the whole procession moved 
slowly along beneath the fitful light of torches, 
solemnly and earnestly lamenting for the lost 
daughter of Demeter. 

The most solemn of all the ceremonies occurred 
on the sixth day. Persephone had been brought 
back from the under world, and the harvest and 
vine were gladdening the earth. The statue of 
Iacchus, the son of Demeter, crowned with a 
chaplet of myrtle, and carrying a torch in his 
hand, was carried along the Sacred Way, amid 
| joyous shouts and songs, from Athens to Eleusis. 
| Thousands of worshippers, clad in festal attire, 
| and crowned with garlands of flowers and wreaths 
| of ivy, followed in the pageant chanting the 

praises of the goddess in strains of harmonious 
| adoration. The crowd of worshippers and spec- 








kindly. She taught Seleus, King of Eleusis, the | tators not unfrequently reached the number of 
knowledge of agriculture, how to plow, sow and | forty thousand persons. The remaining days of 
reap, how, to make bread and rear fruit trees. | the festival were devoted to sacrifices, sports and 
Before that time men lived upon roots and acorns, | feasting. There was much rude license, gay re- 
and were in the savage state ; but Demeter changed | joicing, and bacchanalian worship. The sacrifices 
all this, She became the patron deity of Eleusis, | made were mostly produce of the soil, with obla- 
and yearly fétes were celebrated in her honor afier | tions of wine, honey and milk. At a later period 
the September harvests. | these ancient Thanksgiving festivals had a sym- 

The great Eleusinia was the grandest of all the | bolic meaning attached to them, and they became 
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the vehicle of a secret science conducive, as was | 


believed, to eternal bliss. Originally, however, 
the Eleusinian mysteries were simply harvest fes- 
tivals. 

The Romans more frequently gave thanks for 
bloody victories over enemies, for contests which 
flattered their pride and ambition, than they did 
for prosperous harvests. But even this warlike 


Who has not read of the merry Harvest Home, 


_ that autumn holiday of our English fatherland ? 


| modern Americans. 


nation celebrated a harvest festival called the | 


Cerealia, which was as ancient as the reign of 
Romulus. The festival took its name from Ceres, 
the Demeter of the Romans, and was observed 


Though more buoyant and more replete with 
license than our own harvest festival, it was the 
prototype and harbinger of it. All the old Eng- 
lish féte days were more boisterously observed 
than is deemed either dignified or decorous by 
Think of the rude license 
that disfigured the season of the Christmas tide, 
when the yule log blazed, when boar’s heads and 


| barbecues smoked, when the Lord of Misrule was 


about the first of October, after the ingathering of | 


the harvests. Processions were made to the fields 
by men and women, the worshippers crowned with 
poppies and corn leaves. There were rustic sports, 
during which the figures of the Lares or household 
gods were crowned with flowers. Sacrifices were 
made in the temples of the best fruits and the 
sweetest wines, and frolic and festal joy prevailed. 
Virgil thus alludes to these rustic ceremonies : 
“To Ceres bland, her annual rites be paid, 

On the green turf, beneath the fragrant shade, 

When summer ends and autumn calmly shines ; 

Then fat the lambs, then mellow are the wines, 

Then sweet are slumbers ‘on the flowery ground. 

Let all the hinds bend low at Ceres’ shrine; 

Mix honey sweet for her, with milk and mellow wine; 

Thrice lead the victim the new fruits around, 

And Ceres’ call, and choral hymns resound.” 

This would not sound badly as a proclamation 
for a modern Thanksgiving. It seems to be per- 
vaded by the same spirit of thankfulness for boun- 
teous crops, a sense of dependence on the Deity, 
and the peace and joy produced by quiet rural 
and pastoral life. The Cerealia was an occasion 
of sacrifice as well as of feasting. The altars 
smoked with incense and offerings, and the tem- 
ples were decorated with garlands. It was alsoa 
season of relaxation and rest. The hard-working 
husbandman refrained from labor during the festi- 
val; the herdsman and the shepherd laid their 
crooks aside. In the humble cots on the hillsides, 
as well as in the pleasant villages in the valley, and 
in the larger and more prosperous towns, the same 
mirth and rejoicing prevailed. It seemed to be 
the,one pleasant period of the year to the laboring 
man, the period when he could throw aside all his 
cares and toils, and partake of the ease and fes- 
tivity characteristic of the festival, and which re- 








autocrat of the festive board, and the Feast of 
Asses closed the furious day. In the stalwart 
times of the Tudor sovereigns, what rough, jolly 
tumults ushered in the month of May! How the 
horns and the bugles sounded, how the meadows 
were trampled for evergreens and flowers, and how 
around the May pole the merry lads and lassies 
danced till the sun went down on the village 
green. Even kings and queens forgot their usual 
dignity, and as Robinhoods and Maid Marions 
rode a-field to bend the bow against forest game, 
and partake of rude venery in the wild wood. 
The Harvest Home was the third great /é¢e day 
of our English forefathers. Its observance can be 
traced back to the days of the Saxon Heptarchy. 
The Saxon churls in the time of Egbert and Alfred 
kept the festival in about the same way that the 
Kentish farmer and the Northumbrian shepherd 
observed it under Elizabeth and Victoria. When 
the harvest moon came round, and the last sheave 
was garnered, then was the Harvest Home. The 
laborer and his family threw off all restraint, and 
a season of frolic and gayety ensued as wild as 
ever characterized May day or Christmas tide. 
The sports were rural and pacific, but clamorous 
and unrestrained. Bon-fires were kindled, and 
home-brewed ale was quaffed. There was danc- 
ing on the green sward, and the country swains 
indulged in athletic sports. The belles wore 
wreaths of grain and flowers, and sung pastoral 
effusions, In the evening tiie feast was spread, 
sometimes by the open door of the cottage, at 
other times in the open field, and the village 
patriarchs told stories as they drank their posset 
of thickened milk and partook of rustic fare. 
But even there the hilarity did not end, and it 
was only when the full moon passed the meridian 
that the sports altogether ceased, and the rural 


called the happy days when Saturn reigned, which | belles retired to dream the pleasures of Harvest 
Home over again. 


the poets celebrated as the Golden Age. 
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Recalling this harvest festival of the fatherland, 
the Pilgrim fathers, ever mindful of the blessings 
they received from the All Bountiful Hand, ex- 
pressed their thankfulness for their first harvest by 
a feast. Ten months had passed since the little 
band beheld from the deck of the Mayflower the 
sand hills of Cape Cod and the rocky shores of 
Plymouth. Death had been busy among them. 
One-half of their number rested in graves leveled, 
lest they might disclose to the Indians the weak- 
ness of the colony. ‘The fifty survivors were 
sheltered by log huts, low-posted, small, and 
with windows of oiled paper. They did not reap 
bounteously. Twenty acres of corn, and six of 
barley and pease, formed their entire harvest 
field. Yet these men and women “thanked 
God and took courage !’’ 

‘¢God be praised,’’ wrote one of them, ‘‘ we 
had a good increase of Indian corn, and our 
barley indifferent good, but our pease not worth 
the gathering.’’ After their harvest was gotten 
in, Governor Bradford sent out four men on a 
“‘ fowling expedition,’’ that for their Thanksgiv- 
ing dinners and for the festivities of the week 
they might have ‘“‘more dainty and abundant 
materials than ordinary, and after a special man- 
ner be able to rejoice together.’’ When the hun- 
ters returned successful, the pioneers sat down to 
their first Thanksgiving dinner in the New World. 
Seeing the table spread with water-fowl, wild tur- 
key, venison, corn and barley, they gave thanks 
that ‘by the goodness of God they were far 
from want.’’ Nor was the feast spread for them- 
selves alone. Massassoit, sagamore of the Wom- 
panoags, and ninety of his warriors were present 
on the occasion, and participated in the festivi- 
ties. In this manner was the festival of Thanks- 
giving instituted in New England. ~ 

The second year after the celebration of this 
public festival the day was rendered more solemn 
and impressive, by reason of a special deliverance 
of the colony from impending famine. The spring 
-and summer of 1623 were very dry and sultry. 
From the middle of May to the middle of July no 
rain fell. The ground was parched with drought, 
the corn withered, and the barley stopped grow- 
ing. Great fears were entertained by the colonists 
of a total destruction of their crops and a conse- 
quent famine. In this extremity a day of fasting 
and prayer was appointed, which was observed 
with great solemnity, the first ever kept on these 





western shores. It was the seventeenth of July, 
and the day was cloudless and éntensely hot. ‘The | 
fast lasted all day; for nine hours the people em- 
ployed themselves unceasingly in prayer. They 
were almost ready to give way to despair. As 
evening approached, however, it became evident 
that a storm was gathering. Clouds collected, a 
sharp breeze sprang up from the east, and when 
the morning dawned the rain was descending in 
torrents. It was fourteen days until the weather 
cleared. The languishing crops were revived, and 
a bountiful harvest succeeded. 

In token of the general gratitude, a day of public 
thanksgiving was ordered by Governor Bradford, 
the second such day ever observed in New Eng- 
land. It was kept in the grave, formal fashion of 
the Puritans. There was no hilarity, no license, 
no unseemly feasting, but much praise and thank- 
fulness. The freedom and boisterousness of the 
English Harvest Home were wanting; in fact 
would have been out of place among this little 
band of pioneers struggling for life amid the 
forests of America. The celebration of the day 
was more a spontaneous and special return of 
thanks to Diviné Providence for His protecting 
care. ‘ Occasional religious services for thanksgiv- 
ing were not unusual in Europe before the Puri- 
tans’ inauguration of the day on the shores of 
New England. Particularly had there been special 
days of thanksgiving observed in England ; for in- 
stance, on the recovery of a royal personage from 
illness, or on some event of national good fortune. 

On the defeat of the Spanish Armada a day of 
praise and thanksgiving was ordered by Queen 
Elizabeth. The day was celebrated as a holiday; 
there were bonfires and merry-making everywhere ; 
gayly-dressed multitudes crowded the streets, and 
London was all alive with banners, music, and 
joyful sounds. Again, on the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot in 1605, sixteen years before the 
landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, a 
public thanksgiving was observed, and the observ- 
ance of the day passed into a custom which is still 
kept as Guy Fawkes’s day, and is a legal holiday. 
Later, when King George the Third recovered 
from his insanity, a grand procession, consisting 
of the great nobles, bishops and princes, went 
through London, and a splendid Thanksgiving 
service was performed at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 
the presence of the recovered monarch, A similar 
Thanksgiving pageant took place when the Prince 
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of Wales recovered from the illness which was so 
nearly fatal to himgeight years ago. Queen Vic- 
toria, surrounded by brilliant costumes, and pass- 
ing under triumphal arches and by festooned 
houses, went to St. Paul’s as her grandfather had 
done, and there an imposing religious ceremonial 
of Thanksgiving was performed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 
* That little village festival held at Plymouth in 
the early days of the colony was the germ of our 
national Thanksgiving. Thus primarily the festi- 
al had a religious origin, although it took some- 
hing of its spirit from the suggestion of the elder 
Harvest Home. Subsequently it assumed more of 
the character of the English holiday, and also 
took one feature at least from the Aborigines. 
The Jewish Feast of Tabernacles was observed 
directly after the field crops were garnered, some- 
times as early as the twenty-fifth day of September; 
never later than the twentieth of October. The 
Greek Eleusinia, or Feast of Demeter, was cele- 
brated in September, and the Cerealia about the 
same time. The festival of the Harvest Home 
occurred when the moon was full in September. 
The observance of our ‘Thanksgiving falls due two 
months later, and has been established for the last 
Thursday in November, approaching very near to 
the winter solstice. At that period of the year 
the Indians were accustomed to hold a festal day. 
When the mild days came, the last before the 
long cold winter set in, these days in which ac- 
cording to Greek fable Halcyone broods over her 
nest, and which Americans term in honor of the 
_ Aborigines the Indian summer, the forest men lit 
great fires, roasted carcasses of deer and bear, 
boiled corn, stewed pumpkin, and made a feast of 
which both women and warriors partook. The 
revelry sped into the night; through the boughs 
of pine and hemlock gleamed the firelight, around 
the flames danced the warriors, and the ceremonies 
ended with a grand powwow. In pleasant con- 
trast to the stern monotony of an Indian’s life, to 
their ofttimes bloody practices, gleams out this 
wild wood festival, with its pastoral concomitants, 
its feasting and its revelry, the dancing of dusky 
warriors and the singing of Indian maids. Some- 
times in their wild carousals the red men consumed 
so large a portion of their winter provision that 
famine threatened them before the cold weather 
was over. The date of this savage festival sug- 
gests in itself the origin of this identity in ours. 





Thanksgiving was for a long time confined in 
its observance to the sons of the Pilgrims and the 
State of Massachusetts. Governor Winthrop of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, in June 1632, re- 
commended a day of thanksgiving on account of 
the act‘on of the British privy council favorable to 
the colonies, and invited Governor Bradford of 
Plymouth to unite with him, which the latter did. 
At several subsequent occasions Thanksgiving was 
observed by the Massachusetts Bay Colony, no- 
tably in 1634, 1637, 1638 and 1639, sometimes of 
more than one day in the year. As early as 1689 
it had become a custom annually observed in 
Plymouth. Most of the earlier appointments for 
‘Thanksgiving in the colony were at different sea- 
sons of the year, and for special reasons, particu- 
larly for the arrival of ships with provisions and 
new colonists; but at this latter date they were 
generally for the harvest, and were in the late 
autumn or early winter. There were occasional 
Thanksgiving days appointed by other governors 
outside of New England. In 1644 and 1645 Wil- 
liam Kieft, the Dutch Governor of New Nether- 
lands, ordered a Thanksgiving to be observed, 
and Peter Stuyvesant did the same in 1655, upon 
the annexation of the Swedish territory to the 
Dutch colony. They undoubtedly derived the 
idea from the fact that Leyden, in October, 1575, 
had observed such a day in honor of the first an- 
niversary of the deliverance of that city from 
Spanish siege. 

During the Revolution Thanksgiving day was a 
national institution, being annually recommended 
by Congress; but after the general thanksgiving 
for peace in 1784 there was no national observ- 
ance of the day until 1789, when President Wash- 
ington, by request of Congress, recommended a 
day of Thanksgiving for the adoption of the 
Constitution. A second Thanksgiving proclama- 
tien was issued by Washington in 1795 in conse- 
quence of the suppression of insurrection, which 
in several States threatened to overthrow the 
government. 

In April, 1815, at the termination of the second 
war with England President Madison, by the re- 
quest of Congress, appointed a national Thanks- 
giving for peace. The official recommendation of 
Thanksgiving day was, however, mainly confined 
to New England. In the old home of the Pil- 
grims, annual proclamations were regularly issued 
by the governors of States, and the day was 
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observed almost universally with religious services, | 
and was the principal social and home festival of | 
the year. There were occasional recommendations | 
by different religious bodies, and various local 
customs prevailed through the country. The | 
prayer-book of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
ratified in 1789, recommends for a day of Thanks- | 


giving the first Thursday in November, unless | 
another day be appointed by the civil authorities. 
In 1817, De Witt Clinton, Governor of New York, 


appointed a day of Thanksgiving, and the custom | 


thus inaugurated in that State has been regularly 
followed since. Governor Johnson of Virginia 
in 1855 issued a Thanksgiving proclamation which 
was observed; but Governor Wise, his successor 
in the gubernatorial chair, declined appointing a 
Thanksgiving, deeming it a religious matter that | 
he was unauthorized to meddle with. In 1858 | 
Thanksgiving proclamations were issued by the 
Governors of eight Southern States. 

During our civil war there came a period of | 
disaster to the Union arms. Fasts were appointed | 
and observed. Victories followed. An autumn 
of bountiful harvests brought the promise of better ! 
days. Then it was that President Lincoln issued 
a proclamation recommending a special Thanksgiv- 
ing. The next year, 1863, we were blessed again | 
with victories and abundant harvests. This time, | 
proclamations were issued for a special Thanksgiv- 
ing and also for a national annual Thanksgiving | 
in November. Since that time the observance of | 
a Harvest Feast has become an annual and national | 
custom, a proclamation being issued each year by | 
the President, as well as by the governors of the | 
States and the mayors of the principle cities. 











| made to repeat itself. 


| tyred President. 


_ and classic grace. 


Usually, the custom associates itself with the 
merriment of the household, and the joyousness 
of the sanctuary. But latterly history has been 
The graves of thousands 
in the sunny South have recalled the first burial 
plot at Plymouth. Thousands of devastated homes 


| and the ruin of noble fortunes cannot but suggest 


the small harvest field and the wild game which 
once stood between the Pilgrims and starvation. 
Those heroes bore their scanty harvest across tear- 
compelling graves. But as they saw in the onea 
discipline, and in the other an earnest, they took 
courage and ate their festal cheer with thankful- 
ness. A similar union of solemnity and mirth 
should distinguish our national Thanksgiving. It 
is something more than an echo of the Feast of 
Tabernacles or the English Harvest Home. True, 
it isa Harvest Feast; but it also commemorates 
the heroism and piety of our forefathers as well as 
the ingathering of the harvests. Its national ob- 
servance recalls the patriotism, the suffering and 
the death of countless heroes who fell on Southern 
battle-fields. It recalls the services of our mar- 
It recalls toils and sacrifi-es and 
heroisms, as well as prosperity and festal cheer 
Let us keep it in the spirit in 
which it was inaugurated. Let it be a day of 
universal benevolence, the almoner of multitudi- 
nous charities like the Jewish Feast of Taberna- 
cles ; let it be a day of mirth and festivity like the 
Cerealia and the Harvest Home; above all let it 
be a day of praise and thankfulness and religious 
adoration as our Pilgrim forefathers kept it, when 
with fearful but thankful hearts they sat down 
with Indian braves to their homely cheer. 
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Eacu passing month of autumn brings nearer 
the soft chime of Christmas bells, and there is 
even now little time to spare for those who wish 
the remembrances bestowed on their loved ones 
at this happy season to be the work of their own 
deft fingers. 

How often the words ‘If I could only make 
something new’’ are repeated, and it is in the 
hope of assisting, with a few suggestions, those in 
search of useful and pretty articles, whose expense 





shall not exceed the limits of slender purses, that 
the following hints are given. 

Let me add, for the encouragement of persons 
who say they ‘‘can never make anything from 
directions in magazines,’’ that those contained in 
this article have all been practically tested with 
most satisfactory results by the writer or her 
friends, and are so minute that the greatest novice 
in fancy work will find no difficulty in follow- 
ing them. An exquisite cloak, for use on all 
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occasions when a Shetland shawl is worn, may 
be made by any one familiar with the simplest 
stitches of crochet. 

It is shaped in gores, which closely fit the figure, 
and provided with a pretty hood to be drawn over 
the head at the wearer’s option. The length varies, 
according to the maker’s pleasure, from a cape fall- 
ing a short distance below the waist, to a cloak 
nearly concealing the dress. The borders may be 
of a contrasting color, while the remainder of the 
garment is white, or the only touch of color may 
be given by the cords and tassels passed through 
the hood and around the neck. The snow-white 
wool is far prettier than the blue-white shade, 
especially if colored borders are not used. 

Pitcrim CLoAk.—Materials for garment of me- 
dium length, eight ounces of split zephyr wool— 
four white and four colored ; two silk cords and 
tassels, one for the hood, the other to fasten the 
cloak about the neck; crochet needle of large 
size, with, if possible, a long, slender hook. 

Make with the white wool a chain of seventy- 
nine stitches. 1st row. One single crochet in each 
loop of chain. 2d row. Two double crochets in 
first loop, three chains, * miss three loops, three 
double crochets in next three loops, three chains, 
miss three loops as before, three double crochets 
in next three loops. Repeat from * to the end of 
the row. 3d row. Two chains, two double cro- 
chets, * three chains, four double crochets into the 
three double crochet stitches of second row, three 
chains, four double crochets as before. Repeat 
from * to the end of row. 4th row. Two chains, 
two double crochets, * three chains, five double 
crochet stitches into the fourth double crochet 
stitches of third row, three chains, five double 
crochets as before. Repeat from * to the end of 
row. Crochet thirty-seven rows or more, accord- 
ing to the required length, widening in each gore 
as above described, observing to put the addi- 
tional stitch before the group of double crochet 
stitches, and into the last stitch of the three chain 
stitches. 

BorDER.—With the colored wool, crochet from 
fourteen to eighteen rows of shell stitches, which 
is done by making six double crochets in groups, 
separated by one chain between each group, plac- 
ing in the 1st row, each group in every 3d stitch 
of the last white row. In the remaining rows 
each shell is placed in the centre of the shells in 
the row preceding. 





Hoop.—Make with white wool a chain of 
seventy stitches. 1st row. One single crochet in 
each loop of chain. znd row. Four double cro- 
chets in groups, placing them in every 3d stitch of 
1st row. 3d row. Narrow by passing over the 
first shell, which is done by making five chains, 
and then putting four double crochets into the 
centre of the 2d shell. The rest ofthe row is the 
same as the 2d, and each shell is put in the centre of 
the shell in the row before. Continue till but 
one shell is left, remembering to narrow only one 
shell in each row, and that one at the beginning 
of the row. 

BorDER OF Hoop.—Crochet one row of shells 
with colored wool around the edge of the white— 
except the upper part, where it joins the neck of 
the cloak—making the shells an equal distance 
apart. Seven or nine rows will be sufficient. 
Turn the border up on the hood, and draw to fit 
with cord and tassels, arranging the cord in a 
pretty knot at the back, then fasten the hood to 
the cloak, covering the seam with a cord and tas- 
sels. If preferred, the cord can be passed through 
the cloak and hood, drawing them to the proper 
size to fit the neck, after which a border of two 
rows of shells, standing upright like a military 
collar, may be added. 

ScorcH Cap.—An acceptable and pretty gift to 
make a gentleman is a crocheted Scotch cap, to 
be used in travelling or while smoking. The ma- 
terials required are an ounce and a half of double 
zephyr chinchilla wool, and half an ounce of blue 
or scarlet. Use steel crochet hook of medium 
size. Make a chain of four stitches, join them, 
and crochet three single crochet stitches in each 
loop. 2d row. Two single crochet stitches in 
each stitch of 1st row. 3d row. Put in a pin, 
and make eight rows, widening always in the last 
of the two stitches marked by the pin. 11th row. 
In this and the seven following rows, widen three 
stitches at the point marked by the pin, always 
putting the three in the centre stitch. 19th row. 
Narrow every eight stitches (done by passing over 
one stitch of the former row). 20th row. Narrow 
every six stitches. 21st row. Narrow every six 
stitches, commencing the row fourteen stitches 
from the pin. 22d row. Narrow every four stiches, 
commencing ten stitches from the end of the last 
row. The 21st and 22d rows must not be con- 
tinued, like the others, entirely around the cap, 
but the wool broken off and commenced ‘respect- 
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ively, the 21st, fourteen stitches from the pin, the 
22d, ten stitches from the beginning of the 21st 
row. Add a border of five or six rows single cro- 
chet stitches in blue or scarlet wool, and a small 
crocheted circle may be put on the top of the cap, 
just in the centre, to simulate a button. Com- 
mence this circle in the same manner as the cap, 
and work three or four rows single crochet stitches. 

SLIPPERS.—A present equally acceptable to the 
gay young girl or the delicate invalid, is a pair of 
pretty knit slippers. The former draws them over 
dainty satin shoes to protect her feet from the 
pavement on her way from the carriage to the 
ball-room ; thé latter finds them invaluable for use 
in her chamber. The materials are half an ounce 
of white and half an ounce of blue or scarlet 
single zephyr wool, a pair of cork soles the size of 
the wearer’s shoes, sufficient ribbon to bind them, 
and one set of medium size steel knitting needles. 
Cast nineteen stitches of colored wool. 1st row. 
Knit across. 2d. Make one stitch and seam 
across. 3d. Seam. 4th. Knit. 5th. Make one 
stitch, and seam the row. 6th. Take the white 
wool, make one stitch and seam across. 7th. Knit 
this row. 8th. Seam. goth. Make one stitch, and 
knit the row. 1oth. Take the colored wool, and 
repeat 2d, 3d, 4th, and sth rows. 13th. Take the 
white wool, and repeat rows six, six and a half, 
seven and eight. Continue in this manner, knit- 
ting colored and white wool alternately till there 
are twelve colored ridges, then take off on a 
thread or needle nineteen stitches—or twenty if 
you wish the sides of the slipper to be high—leave 
nineteen on the end of the needle that has the 
wool attached, and take off those between on a 
bit of thread or wool, which is knotted to prevent 
the stitches slipping off. Next knit, with white 
and colored wool alternately, in the manner above 
described, but without making any stitches, till 
there are twenty-five blue ribs. Add one of white, 
and turn the needle, so that the right side of the 
slipper may be within. Bind them together, those 
on the needle, and the nineteenth or twentieth 
that have been previously taken off on a thread 
and must now be put ona needle. Put the stitches 
at the instep on a needle, take all the stitches on 
one side on a second needle, those on the other 
side ona third needle, knit with either white or 
colored, three rows. Next, knit the first stitch on 
the needle, put the thread over, slip a stitch, knit 
a stitch, and bind the slipped stitch over the 





knitted stitch. Repeat till the end of the third 
needle. Turn the work, knit six rows around the 
slipper, and bind off. Bind the cork soles with 
the colored ribbon. Sew the slippers to them in- 
side out; it will make a neater finish when they 
are turned. Pass ribbon through the openings 
around the top of the slipper, and tie in a bow in 
front. If preferred, a cord and tassels made of 
the wool may be substituted with very pretty 
effect. 

Another article which those who like knitting 
will find pleasant work, is a large: soft woolen 
cloak, much thicker and warmer than the cro- 
cheted pilgrim cloak previously described. It 
will afford ample protection for even the cold 
winter evenings of our Northern States, if maid 
or matron wishes to run into a neighbor’s fora 
few minutes’ chat, without the trouble of donning 
cloak and bonnet. The pattern, while less novel 
than the pilgrim cloak, has been warmly praised 
by all who, during the past few years, have seen 
or used it. It may be safely included among 
those desirable articles that are ‘‘ always in fash- 
ion.’’ If specially designed for service, it may. 
have a gray chinchilla centre, with border and 
collar of crimson, scarlet, or purple. If a lighter 
effect is preferred, and prettiness more regarded 
than use, snow-white wool for the centre, with 
border and collar of any shade that suits the fancy, 
should be employed. The directions are given for 
the latter style. 

CLoak KNITTED IN Points.—Materials: one 
pound and a quarter of white single zephyr, seven 
ounces blue single zephyr; wooden needles of 
medium size. Cast six hundred and fifty stitches 
with blue. 1st row. Knit plain. 2d row. Purl, 
3d row. Knit plain. 4th row. Purl. 5th row. 
Knit two stitches plain, throw the thread forward. 
knit eleven plain, take off the 12th without knit- 
ting, narrow once (which is done by knitting two 
stitches together), bind the slip stitch over the 
narrowed one (this forms the centre of the point), 
* knit eleven, throw the thread forward, knit one, 
throw the thread forward, knit eleven, take off 
one without knitting, narrow once, bind the slip 
stitch over the narrowed one*. Repeat from * to 
* to the end of the needle, knitting the last two 
stitches plain. 6th row. Purl. 7th row. Same 
as 5th. Continue 5th and 6th rows alternately 
until twenty-two rows, including the 5th and 6th, 
have been knit. 27th row. Purl, observing to 
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narrow three stitches in one, at the centre stitch 
of every point. 28th row. Knit plain. 29th 
row. Purl. 3oth row. Knit plain. This forms a 
ridge which is thrown upon the right side of the 
knitting. 31st row. Knit two stitches plain, then 
continue as in 5th row, observing to knit ten 
stitches in place of eleven. 32d row. Same as 
6th. Continue to repeat 31st and 32d rows until 
twenty rows, including 31st and 32d rows have 
been completed. 51st row. Same as 27th. Knit 
the four rows forming the ridge, the 51st being 
the first of the four. 55th row. Repeat 5th and 
6th rows, knitting nine stitches in place of ten, 
and eighteen rows to the point. 73d row. Same 
as 27th. 74th row. Same as 28th. 75th row. 
Same as 29th. 76th row. Same as 3oth. De- 
creasing one stitch every point, and two rows to 
the point, narrows the cloak to fit the neck. 
Make three points with blue zephyr for border, 
eight points with white. 

CoLLtaR.—Cast two hundred and _ fifty-two 
stitches with blue zephyr. Knit four rows alter- 
nately plain and purl as in the cloak. 5th row. 
Knit two stitches plain, throw the thread forward, 
knit five plain, take off the sixth without knitting, 
narrow once, bind the slip stitch over the nar- 
rowed one, * knit five, throw the thread forward, 
knit one, throw the thread forward, knit five, 
take off one without knitting, narrow *. Repeat 
from * to * to the end of the needle, knitting last 
two stitches plain. 6th row. Purl. 7th row. 
Same as 5th. Continue to alternate 5th and 6th 
rows until ten rows, including 5th and 6th rows, 
are completed. 15th row. Same as 27th row of 
cloak. Knit the four rows forming the ridge, of 
which the 15th row is the first, the same as in the 
cloak. Make the collar five points deep. Then 
put cloak and collar together at the neck, taking 
up stitches on each, and knitting four rows, alter- 
nately plain and purl, as a finish. If not small 
enough, draw up to fit with cord and tassels. 

From the above directions, the maker can 
lengthen or shorten the cloak at pleasure, observ- 
ing always to keep the same proportions. 

SUSPENDERS IN BRIOCHE STITCH.—A very pretty 
gift for a gentleman is a pair of suspenders knit in 
brioche stitch, and finished with the kid tips, to 
be purchased in any large town. 

Materials: One ball of the silk imported for 
knitting stockings will probably suffice ; scarlet is 
particularly desirable ; steel needles of large size. 





Cast a number divisible by three. Eighteen 
stitches makes a medium width. Put the thread 
forward, slip a stitch, and knit two together. Re- 
peat to the end of the needle. Continue this 
simple pattern till the stripe is the desired length. 
Initials or a monogram may be embroidered in a 
contrasting color in the centre of the stripe. 

Sora Pittow.—A simple, tasteful covering for 
a sofa pillow, a useful article in a sitting-room, 
may be made from the directions given below by 
any little girl, who can crochet. What a pleasant 
Christmas surprise it would be to mamma or grand- 
mamma ! 

Materials: Double zephyr wool; crochet hook 
of medium size. Chain of sixty-five stitches. 
First Stripe. Two rows of double crochet with 
the black wool. Second Stripe. One row dark 
scarlet, one row bright scarlet, one row light 
scarlet, one white, one light scarlet, one bright 
scarlet, one dark scarlet. Third Stripe. Two 
rows of black. Fourth Stripe. One row of dark 
blue, one row of bright blue, one row of light 
blue, one row of white, one row of light blue, 
one row of bright blue, one row of dark blue. 
Fifth Stripe. Two rows of black. Sixth Stripe. 
One row dark drab, one row of bright drab, one 
row of light drab, one row of white, one row of 
light drab, one row of bright drab, one row of dark 
drab. Seventh Stripe. Two rows of black. 

Continue in the same manner till sufficiently 
large. Then cover the pillow on one side with 
the piece of crochet, on the other with woolen or 
silk of a shade to harmonize with the prevailing 
colors in the room, concealing the seam by a row 
of fancy gimp or a woolen cord, formed by twist- 
ing the various shades of the wool used in the 
covering of the pillow. The corners may be 
finished by tassels, rosettes, or small bows of 
black velvet or satin ribbon. 

SNOW-FLAKE CLoupD.—No name could be more 
appropriate for this graceful and becoming hood, 
which when crocheted entirely of white wool, in- 
voluntarily brings to mind the idea of drifting 
snow-flakes. A charming variation, however, is 
to make the foundation of white wool, and the 
chain-work overlying it of some contrasting color. 
Black or purple over white is used for persons in 
mourning, or elderly ladies; blue or pink for 
others. Scarlet is admired by many, but the 
effect is almost too vivid for any one except a 
very young girl. 
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The length of the cloud varies from three quar- 
ters of a yard to a yard and a quarter, according 
to the taste of the maker, and the width from nine 
to twelve shells. Therefore the exact quantity of 
wool required cannot be stated. Split zephyr, 
ice-wool or shetland wool may be used; the latter 
has a very pretty effect, and is less expensive; but 
if not necessary to consider the purse, split zephyr 
would usually be preferred. Five ounces of split 
zephyr would probably be sufficient for a cloud 
nine shells wide and three quarters of a yard long. 
Crochet hook of moderate size. 

For a cloud twelve shells wide, make a chain of 
thirty-six stitches. 1st row. Cut four double cro- 
chet stitches into the third stitch of the chain, * 
one chain stitch, pass over two stitches in the 
foundation chain, and make four double crochet 
stitches in third stitch *. Continue from * to * 
till the end of the foundation chain is reached, 
when there should be twelve groups of four double 
crochet stitches; these groups are called shells, 
each separated by one chain stitch, that must be 
long enough to allow the work to lie flat. 2nd 
row. Make two chain stitches, four double cro- 
chet stitches in the centre of the first shell—leav- 
ing two double crochet stitches on each side—one 
chain, four double crochet stitches in centre of 
next shell; one chain, four double crochet stitches 
in centre of third shell. Continue to the end of 
the row. 3d row. Same as second row. Con- 
tinue till the cloud is the desired length. For the 
overlying chainwork, which gives the snow-flake 
effect, commence at lower right hand corner of 
the cloud, fasten the wool to the centre of the 
bottom of the first shell; chain nine stitches, and 
fasten to the chain between first and second shell ; 
chain nine stitches, fasten to centre of bottom of 
second shell; chain nine stitches, fasten to chain 
between second and third shell. Continue to end 
of row. 2d row. Chain of nine stitches, com- 
mencing from centre of the bottom of the last 
shell in the first row, catch it in the top of first 
stitch of first shell in second row; * chain of nine 
stitches, fasten in centre of bottom of first shell in 
second row; chain of nine, catch in chain stitch 
between first and second shell of second row; 
chain of nine, fasten in centre of bottom of 
second shell; chain of nine, fasten in chain stitch 
between second and third shells *. Continue from 
* to * to the end of the row. All remaining rows 
till the cloud is covered with the network, like 





second row. The chain of nine stitches is fas- 
tened by merely passing the hook through a stitch 
where the chain is to be caught, and drawing the 
wool through that and the stitch on the needle. 
The ends of the cloud, if desired, may be drawn 
together and finished with a tassel, but in the 
writer’s opinion are equally pretty if left straight 
and plain. 

Cut a circle of paper, lay it in the centre of the 
cloud, and pass a ribbon around it by drawing it 
in and out through the meshes of the wool. Fas- 
ten the ends in a pretty bow. Remove the paper, 
and the ribbon will outline a little round cap. 
This trifling decoration adds greatly to the beauty 
of the cloud. 

InFants Socks.—But in making Christmas gifts 
the wee people, who will see their first Christmas 
in 1880, must not be forgotten, and nothing is 
more acceptable to baby or baby’s mamma than 
two or three pairs of pretty, soft wool socks, to 
protect the restless little pink toes. The pattern 
given below is simple and tasteful. The effect is 
a tiny white stocking with blue, pink, or scarlet 
shoe. 

Materials: Quarter of an ounce of white and 
half an ounce of colored single zephyr wool. Steel 
knitting needles of medium size. Cast forty-four 
stitches with the white wool. Knit two rows. 
(Count once across the needle one row). 3d row. 
Make holes, This is done by knitting the first 
stitch on the needle, putting the thread forward, 
slipping a stitch, knitting a stitch and binding the 
slip stitch over the knitted stitch. Continue to 
the end of the row. Knit two rows. Knit two 
rows of colored. Knit two rows of white. Knit 
two rows of colored. Knit two rows of white. 
Make holes. Seam one row. Knit one row. 
Make holes. Knit one row. Seam one row. 
Make holes. Seam one row. Knit thirty stitches, 
take the other fourteen stitches off on a needle. 
Slip one stitch, make seven holes, knit one stitch. 
Take the other fourteen stitches off on a needle. 
Knit one row. Seam one row. Make holes. Seam 
one row. Knit one row. Make holes. Knit one 
row. Seam one row. Make holes. Seam one row. 
Knit one row. Make holes. Knit one row. Seam 
one row. 

Take these sixteen stitches off on a needle. 
Knit the fourteen stitches on the right hand side 
with colored wool, take up nine stitches across 
the side of the instep, knitting each as it is taken 
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up, then cast on fifteen stitches. 
Knit thirty-five stitches, narrow, by knitting two 
stitches together; knit one. {Knit one row. Knit 
thirty-four stitches, narrow; knit one. Knit one 
row. Knit thirty-tree stitches, narrow ; knit one. 
Knit one row. Knit thirty-two stitches, narrow ; 
knit one. Knit one row. Knit thirty-one stitches, 
narrow; knit one. Knit thirty stitches, narrow; 
knit one. Knit twenty-nine stitches, narrow ; knit 
one. Knit five stitches, narrow; knit twenty-one, 
narrow; knit one. Knit twenty-six stitches, nar- 
row; knit one. Knit five stitches, narrow; knit 
eighteen, narrow; knit one. Knit twenty-three 
stitches narrow; knit one. Knit five stitches, 
narrow; knit fifteen, narrow; knit one. + Bind 
off. Take up the fifteen stitches that were cast 
on, knitting each one as it is taken up. Begin at 
the toe. Knit back. Knit fourteen stitches, slip 


Knit three rows. | 


| 





one; knit one of the sixteen white stitches of the | 


Knit back. Continue the last two rows until all 
the white stitches have been used. Take up nine 
stitches along the side of the instep, knitting each 
stitch as it is taken up, then knit the fourteen 
stitches upon the left-hand needle. Knit four 
rows plain. Knit thirty-five stiches, narrow ; knit 
one, and continue according to directions from + 
to ft. 

Sew the sock together down the back and 
along the sole as far as the binding off extends, 
then run the wool along the edge of the toe, gath- 
ering it slightly into shape. A crocheted edge in 
shell stitch, each shell caught into one of the first 
row of holes around the top makes a pretty finish. 
Pass narrow ribbon, the same shade as the colored 
wool, through the centre row of the three rows of 
holes below the colored stripes around the ankle, 
and tie in a bow, or if preferred make a cord and 
tassels of the colored wool. The latter is perhaps 





instep, put the slip stitch over the knit stitch. | the more ornamental style. 





ELSIE. 


By Mrs. ANNIE A, PRESTON. 


WENpING her way with footsteps light, 
Amid the autumn foliage bright, 


Where, on all sides, and overhead, 
The maple’s torch gleamed vivid red, 


Soft-eyed Elsie came again 
Through the woods to Lover’s Lane. 


Yellow as gold lay the meadows still, 
Tyrian purple the sunset hill. 


The wind breathes up like an undertone 
From some great organ softly blown. 


The heart of the woodland throbs and heaves, 
And a shower of beauty whose drops were leaves 


Came floating down in the maiden’s path, 
The forests wonderful aftermath. 


Fair Elsie lifted her pensive face, 
Pausing in sweet unconscious grace, 


Yielding her winsome loveliness 
To the bright leaflet’s light caress. 


The beaming gold of the red sunshine, 
The buoyant glow of the air’s rich wine 


Made all her youthful pulses thrill, 
And her blue eyes with quick tears fill. 





“ All hail to thee, fair Autumn time! 
Bring peace to this sad heart of mine!’ 


Her voice was that of a wounded bird, 
Trembling and low, but her lover heard. 


He, too, had come to this Lover’s Lane, 
Where summer had brought him joy, then pain. 


Clad in garments of russet brown 
He lay where the bright leaves floated down, 


And the thorn-bush held its berries red, 
Drooping and nodding above his head. 


“ He’s gone!’ sweet Elsie softly sighed, 
“Far, far away in the world so wide. 
‘* Ah me! why did I say him nay? 

Would he might ask again to-day!” 
“Elsie!” That voice made her faint heart leap. 
“Elsie, my darling, why do you weep? 

“ The friend who in June sent you away 

Returns and pleads at your feet to-day!” 


The soul of the dead June roses burned 
The maiden’s cheeks as she, startled, turned. 


The breeze once more the branches stirred, 
The leaves again through the air were whirred, 


But the love which the dainty June had tried 
In the golden October was glorified. 
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“By Frances E. WADLEIGH. 


Witu the exception of New York, busy, bustl- 
ing, overgrown New York, there is probably no 
city in the length and breadth of our very long 
and broad land which is so universally visited by 
the domestic and foreign tourist as Washington ; 
no city whose origin, age, and ground-plan are 
more frequently described ; no city whose build- 
ings have been so often photographed. There is 
scarcely a village within our borders that has not 
some personal interest here, scarcely a family in 
any town which has not at some time sent hither 
one of its members as sight-seer, lobbyist, or ex- 
pectant office-holder. 

Yet, paradoxical as it may sound, I doubt if 
there is any city in any country which is so uni- 
versally known and at the same time so little 
known, 

For about three months every winter, January, 
February and March, the newspapers are full of 
‘news from Washington ;’’ the most insignificant 
country paper that aspires to nothing higher than 
a “patent inside’’ has its Washington letter ‘‘ from 
our own correspondent,’’ while the larger journals 
spare no pains to give their readers a minute de- 
scription of Mrs. A—’s superb toilette, of Mr. 
B—’s menu at his last grand entertainment, or of 
the last dreadful scandal. And our far-away sis- 
ters, cousins and aunts think they know all about 
us. ; 

And when the Easter flowers are all withered 
and dead, past hope of more life in their present 
form, when the sudden heat of a few untimely 
summer days in April have put an end to Ger- 
mans, when the butterflies of fashion have spread 
their wings and fled (unlike the insect tribe) from 
the too ardent sun, then Washington is described 
by the average correspondent as ‘totally de- 
serted.” A pathetic and truthful picture is drawn 
of the rapidly-emptying hotels whose long corri- 
dors no longer echo to the tread of manly feet or 
the frou-frou of dainty skirts, and a Goldsmithian 
but watruthful picture is also drawn of the unten- 
anted streets and the elegant mansions with fast- 
closed shutters and double-locked doors. The 
country reads these word-pictures, and conjures 

VoL. XV.—23 








up a mental vision of a large city, famous once 
(and not so long ago, either,) for its magnificent 
distances, suddenly converted into a howling wil- 
derness, a modern Petra, whose streets would be 
grass-grown if they were not covered with asphalt. 

Washington (including Georgetown, which is 
legally and actually part of its larger neighbor) 
has about 160,000 inhabitants. Is it not some- 
what remarkable that any city can have more 
than two-thirds of its population “ floating ?’’ 
Even with that tremendous proportion of tran- 
sient residents the residue would hardly leave the 
place quite deserted. 

Of course the advent or departure of Congress 
makes a great ebb and flow in the social tide. 
There are about four hundred men in Congress ; 
many of these have their own private clerks, 
stenographers, or secretaries, in addition to those 
employed by the different committees, and most 
of them bring their families with them; but even 
with the addition of these, even supposing each 
member and Senator to have the patriarchal allow- 
ance of children, the wildest imagination cannot 
cause Congressmen and their families to count up 
to over five thousand. 

‘¢The vast army of office-seekers,’’? you imme- 
diately suggest, ‘‘the petitioners and claim-agents, 
the lobbyists and other disreputable hangers-on at 
Congressional skirts.’ Of course there are many 
of these, though not nearly so many of the latter 
fraternity as the diseased imagination of the sen- 
sational correspondent is in the habit of declar- 
ing; but ten thousand out of the 160,000 will 
cover them all. 

But to be liberal (and in this matter I can afford 
to be), forty thousand is an ample number to be 
subtracted for Congressmen and their families, for 
office-seekers, lobbyists, claim-agents and the like; 
for very many of these remain in the city buta 
few days; a claim-agent or lobbyist who under- 
stands his business can pull a vast number of wires 
between one sunrise and its successor, and the 
bulk of office-seekers transact their business by 
letter. 


Verify these figures if you choose, and you will 
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be convinced that there are a few people in the city 
between April and January. In midsummer none 
but the “Can’t-Get-Away-Club”’ fail to take a few 
days’ or a few weeks’ rest at seaside or inland re- 
sorts, then the streets are (like those of any city) 
comparatively deserted. The cool October even- 
ings tell a different story ; the lovely early autumn 
days fill the streets once more, and very few houses 
are tenantless. 

Even in midsummer, however, there is some 
social life. Though it is too warm to do anything 
but sit on the door-steps or porch and fan one’s 
self, the girls are easily persuaded by members of 
the Analostan or Potomac boat-clubs that a row 
up the river, a supper on Table Rock, and a row 
home again before midnight will be ‘just too 
lovely for anything.’’ And almost any still night 
from April to October the Potomac is alive with 
craft of all sorts; some of the boats contain the 
same girls, now clad in simple garments that will 
not be ruined by a little water, whom ‘‘ our own 
correspondent’’ has so glowingly described, that 
you fancy she is never dressed in anything but 
tulle or satin; never exists but in a ball-room. 

This same writer’s letters are sometimes exceed- 
ingly funny to those who see both sides of the 
shield. Sometimes he tells only one-half of his 
story, goes into ecstasies over Mrs. A—’s tiny 
foot, her one-and-a-half shoe, but omits to say 
that the lady is only five feet high; or he de- 
scribes the ‘‘zavissanfe combination of pink silk 
and blonde lace’’ worn by Mrs, B— at Mrs. C—’s 
ball, when the truth is that Mrs. B— was very ill, 
almost at death’s door, the night of that ball, and 
moreover never owned or wore pink silk in her 
life ! 

And to read what all the Jenkinses say about 
these ‘‘swell’’ entertainments you would naturally 
suppose that no lady ever went to a Senatorial 
ball or Cabinet minister’s reception who was not 
dressed by Worth. They forget, or do not know, 
that some of the handsomest dresses worn on these 
occasions are made by colored dressmakers, and 
that many of the guests, having more friends, 
brains, or talent than money, appear in the plain- 
est sort of evening dresses. For a department 
clerk is by no means shut out from the ‘gay 
whirl ;’’ a young man who dresses, dances, and 
appears well and who is once introduced into 
society can go almost anywhere at any time and 
be welcome ; and a lady clerk who chooses to do 





so can go out every evening of her life, the pov- 
erty which compels her to work does not drive her 
into a corner in ¢his city. 

There can be few places where it is so easy for 
a perfect stfanger to see something of gay life. 
Suppose a lady, probably accompanied by father, 
husband, son or brother who is immersed in busi- 
ness, finds herself alone and totally unknown at 
one of the hotels. She very naturally desires to 
see something of the city beside its public build- 
ings, so (if she knows her privileges) she puts on 
the best dress she has brought with her—maybe it 
is only a plain cashmere, no matter—and starts 
out about two o’clock on a round of calls. 

**Alone?’”’ you ask. ‘‘I thought she was a 
stranger !’’ 

Alone, yes; no matter. She can call upon any 
of the ladies connected with the Cabinet if it is 
Wednesday, and be as civilly received as if it was 
her twentieth visit, or upon a Senator’s wife, or 
member’s wife, or Supreme Judge’s wife upon 
other days. Each of these ladies, as a rule, holds 
an open reception from two until four or five in 
the afternoon, and any one who chooses to do so 
can pay his or her respects. A terrible bore to 
the hostess these receptions are; for each call has 
to be returned if possible, or at least a ‘‘ card call” 
is incumbent. The President’s wife is the only 
lady who is never expected to pay any calls or 
visits of ceremony ; but she, poor soul! has to re- 
ceive and shake hands with hundreds of people 
every Saturday afternoon. 

Of course at these receptions the hostess can do 
little more than exchange civil commonplaces 
with each stranger who calls, and they are stiff, 
wearisome affairs (in spite of ‘‘ our own corres- 
pondent’’) at best. The evening card receptions 
have more of the nature of a private party, and 
really deserve some of the glowing encomiums 
Jenkins gives them ; but even they are necessarily 
mixed when the host is a man of much political 
prominence, many of those invited are political 
acquaintances only, and occasionally some queer 
doings and queer people may be noted. 

But who are these queer people? Who perpe- 
trate these queer deeds, such as picking lace hand- 
kerchiefs from ladies’ pockets, stealing spoons and 
forks, or sitting by the hour at the superb supper 
table? Are these a fair sample of Washingto- 
nians? By no means; not one of them ever 
spent twelve consecutive months here most likely. 
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No, good reader, they are (some of them) your 
own townsmen ; this MONTHLY goes into many a 
far-off town, but not into one that hasn’t some 
ne’er-do-wells in it, and it is these who are the 
lobbyists and queer people generally who cause 
nine-tenths of the political and social scandals. 
If you, friends east, west, north and south, would 
clap your ‘‘sharp’’ gentry into jail, and your gen- 
teel loafers into the work-house, this city would 
not be the *‘sink of corruption’’ that some of you 
suppose it to be. 

It is not the people who live in Washington 
(and I include the members of Congress now and 
their immediate families) who are standing by the 
dozen outside the large hotels, but the lobbyists 
e¢ al. Those who throng the gaming-houses, 
drinking saloons, and other more than question- 
able resorts, should not be taken as a sample of 
Washingtonians; as a rule government clerks can’t 
afford to thus indulge, and very few of them have 
a desire to do so, and even members and Senators 
are in the minority in those crowds. ‘‘ Jenkins’ 
is doubtless there ‘‘ by a large majority,’’ hence 
his universal knowledge of the evils of the city ; 
he, as a rule, describes the company he most 
affects. 

When a congressional election is at hand, the 
opposition, desirous of ‘‘ rotation,’’ paints the in- 
cumbent in the blackest colors, and tries to give 
the impression that he and all his colleagues are 
blacklegs, drunkards and voués, using one or two 
known examples to point his moral and adorn his 
tale, but overlooking the scores and scores who 
work early and late for the benefit of their coun- 
try and their constituents. The disorderly ways 
of the House are enlarged upon, but the quiet 
dignity of the Senate is forgotten. As for this 
former body, its warmest advocate must admit that 
it very often strongly resembles a badly-governed 
school, especially when Ben Butler and Sunset 
Cox (when they belonged to opposite parties) 
would have one of their amusing but undignified 
verbal tilts. But now that these two have coa- 
lesced, with whom will they spar? Will not 
Butler occasionally forget his principles when 
there comes a good chance to bandy words with 
Cox? Or will the latter be able to adapt his 
‘shoo fly” and other slang to some other devoted 
head? I have seen the House in many a state of 
excitement, but there were always (up to a year 
or two ago) two members who never forgot the 





dignity of their position, and who never even 
turned their backs to the Speaker in the noisest 
debates. John Morrissey and Fernando Wood 
were always ‘‘ eyes right.’’ 

It is also passed into a proverb that the Trea- 
sury is full of ‘* pretty blondes’’ who have noth- 
ing, in character or intellect, half so good as their 
pretty faces. Out of several hundred women, of 
all ages and from all parts of the country who are 
employed as clerks in the various departments, 
there must necessarily be a few who are out of 
their element ; but the mass of these clerks are 
not young and not pretty. Many of them are 
working to support their growing children, some 
to maintain their grandchildren, or an invalid 
mother or sister, or a husband who lost his health 
while defending the Stars and Stripes. Numbers 
of them are widows of men who, in their lives, 
held positions of trust and dignity; widows and 
daughters of judges, congressmen, literary men, 
and scientists are plentiful, and almost as plenti- 
ful are those who leave their desks to marry such 
men. 

I think I may safely assert that there is not an 
office in any department where at least half the 
ladies are not educated above the average stand- 
ard, or where one-tenth fall below it; not one 
where there are not at least two out of ten conver- 
sant with one or more foreign tongues; not one 
where there may not be found a number of good 
musicians and artists. And but a small minority 
of government clerks of either sex stand alone in 
the world without the necessity of sharing their 
salaries with two or three relatives. 

As a body, too, the much-abused clerks are tra- 
velled men and women, and have had their angles 
softened, and their unreasonable prejudices re- 
moved by contact with the world, and especially 
by association with people in other sections of our 
own land. 

Among so many people, gathered from all parts 
of the civilized world, as there are employed in 
various branches of government service, there 
must necessarily be some oddities, some who 
have one idea so strongly developed that it almost 
amounts to a craze; indeed a harmless lunatic 
sometimes goes undetected. There was, for in- 
stance, an eccentric little lady in the Treasury a 
few years ago (she is dead, or I would not so 
freely speak of her), who was the widow of one of 
our consuls at a Spanish port. She had resided 
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abroad for several years, and was familiar with | 


three languages ; was a good musician; an excel- 
lent scholar, with rather fine literary tastes, and a 
good writer and conversationalist. She did her 
office work to the satisfaction of her superiors, 
but was erratic as to the quantity or time of per- 
forming it. She had but few friends, and was not 
excessively cordial even with them, and lived all 
alone in a tiny little house in the outer part of the 
city. Very few people, however, cared to be more 
than civil to her, as she was very moody, and— 
can I use the words of a lady ?—was the reverse of 
clean in her person ; her fingers were long, and 
not snowy white; yet she could make the most ex- 
quisite flowers of pure white wax without leaving 
a blemish on them. She always wore two, fre- 
quently three, dress skirts, and a loose black silk 
basque with a piece of rich old lace, and a dingy 
soiled piece of purple web velvet in the surplice 
neck of the basque pinned with a valuable cameo 
pin set with large pearls. Once there came one 
of those departmental reigns of terror when a vast 
number of clerks received dismissals; a lady whose 
desk was near our eccentric friend’s received her 
dismissal ; but when she began to evince her dis- 
tress by tears, the queer little body hastened to 
her, and said, ‘‘Oh, Miss F—, don’t feel so 
badly; it will all come right eventually. Put 
your trust in the Lord, and He will never fail 
you.’ Very excellent advice; but see the sequel. 
An hour or so later some more dismissals were 


distributed, and when the good adviser received 
hers, she-—put her trust in the Lord! Not at 
all; she flew into violent hysterics, and was really 
so ill that she had to be sent home in a car- 
riage | 

No civililized, or perhaps only half-civilized 
human being need feel isolated in Washington for 
want of some one to talk to; there is no language 
that is not familiar to some one here, hardly a 
country that has not sent one of its sons or daugh- 
ters here. One question often heard strikes a 
resident of another city as being very odd ; if you 
speak of an absent friend to one who does not 
know him, the first thing asked is ‘‘ where is he 
from?’’ The natural supposition being that he 
belongs somewhere else, and is only here on tran- 
sient business or is holding an uncertain clerkship. 
As the natives of the District of Columbia (in 
common with women) have to submit meekly to 
“taxation without representation,’’ and cannot 
vote even for President, all men who have a legal 
residence elsewhere cannot lose their right to vote 
because they live in the District, but may go 
‘*home’’ every year to exercise their right of 
franchise. Consequently the majority of people 
are ‘‘from’’ some other city, and though they 
and their families may have lived here twenty 
years they continue to go ‘‘ home’”’ to spend their 
, annual holiday or to vote; home, with them, 
not being where their heart is, but where. their 
, ballot-box is. 


BEHIND THE DOOR. 


By EcBert L. BANGs. 


A LAD and lassie, vis-a-vis, 
Were sitting cosy as a pin. 

I glanced at them, they glanced at me, 
I took the situation in. 


A country tavern was the scene, 
And quite an episode occurred, 
The youth was just a little green; 
He blushed, but could not say a word. 


Bright shone the hearth with ruddy blaze. 
I heard the flaming chimney roar. 
With pleasant thoughts of other days, 
I sat me down behind the door. 


I thought of woods and crystal lakes, 
And fancy’s mirror brought them near, 

With golden skies, that sunset makes, 
Where hunters chase the flying deer. 


What they two thought, doth not appear. 
The maid passed out into the hall. 
He rose to chase his flying deer, 
Not now a flower by the wall. 


No whispered word fell on my ear. 
The eight-day clock scarce heard before, 
Ticked louder, as if struck with fear, 
And I—still sat behind the door. 


Then came a sharp, electric sound; 
A snap like that from burning brush 
That dancing flames are curling round; 
And then—a sudden, wondrous hush. 


And so I thought, as I sat there, 
And conn’d the matter o’er and o’er, 
That lads in hall, with lassies fair, 
, Should take a look behind the door. 
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CINCINNATI FAIENCE. 


By ALIcE 


MADAME TROLLOP’S HOUSE. 


Can anything new or desirable come out of the 
West is often doubtless the mental query, if not 
the outspoken sentiment of the average eastern 
mind, pluming itself on a due consciousness of its 
alliance with an older civilization? But sometimes 
these doubting ones are startled out of their self- 
complacency by the discovery that now and then 
the West takes a stride in some direction which 
places her in advance of the East. And when, 
Cinderella-like, this younger sister steps forward 
to claim the superior honors accredited to her, 
she no doubt takes a quiet satisfaction in her well- 
earned triumph over her elder sisters. It is in 
the West that there has lately been achieved a 
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ARTIsts AT WorRK. 


triumph in ceramics that is quite unique in the 
history of that lately popularized art, at least in 
this country, notwithstanding the universal craze 
on the subject. We refer to what is known as 
the Cincinnati faience, or the underglaze decor- 
ation as distinguished from the overglaze, or 
ordinary china painting. 

That anything in the direction of the fine arts 
should have originated in Cincinnati may seem 
surprising to those who persist in associating that 
smoke-begrimed city with whatever is antagonistic 
rather than favorable to the esthetic. But above 
her smoke rise the hills crowned with a beauty not 
to be surpassed, and covered with homes that are 
almost idylic in their attractiveness. So also above 
| her more sordid interests lies an atmosphere which 
in no small degree is conducive to the development 
of the arts. There is a paragraph clipped from a 
published interview between Eli Perkins and Mr. 
Bennett, soon after the arrival of the latter in this 
country, bringing with him the coveted secrets of 
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the beautiful Lambeth faience: ‘‘ To-day when I 
saw Mr. Bennett he was in deep meditation. ‘Is 
Cincinnati a large city and a cultured city?’ he 
asked. ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ Cincinnati is one of the 
most cultured cities in the Union. Her citizens 
own the best pictures, the rarest engravings, and 
she has the most beautiful music -hall in the 
world.’ ‘Well,’ continued Mr. Bennett, ‘just as 
I have gotten all fixed here in New York I’m in- 
vited to go to Cincinnati.’ ’’ 

This estimate of Cincinnati may be somewhat, 
although not largely, in excess of what the real 
facts would justify; for although her art posses- 
sions are among the best in the country, they can 
hardly be considered as taking precedence. In 
regard to her music hall there can be no doubt. 
Of its unrivalled excellence the city is justly proud, 
while her college of music, with a universally ac- 
knowledged genius at its head, was an achieve- 
ment worthy the enterprise of her citizens. That 
she has lost the syestige, associated with the pres- 
ence of so great a leader, is her misfortune rather 
than her fault, and one for which she experiences 
the sincerest regret. Those of us who have watched 













SPECIMENS OF POTTERY Work. 


the career of Theodore Thomas from the time | 
when, years ago, in the city of New York, in com- 
pany with four other skilled musicians, he, wield- 
ing a violin bow instead of a baton, gave those | 
charming soirées in the old Dodsworth Hall to | 


his latest and highest achievements, felt a degree 
of pardonable pride in his success, which was only 
equalled by a corresponding chagrin when we saw 
him disappointed in his cherished plans. But 
Theodore Thomas, like many others who have 
set for themselves too high a standard, has learned 
the sorry lesson that in competition with the com- 
mercial demands of a practical age, one’s ideals 
must only too often be ruthlessly sacrificed. 

But it is to Cincinnati as associated with art 
rather than music that attention is directed. 
Although, as individuals, many of her citizens 
were art cultured, and her artists of no inferior 
order, the general interest was at a low ebb when 
the McMicker School of Design was established 
some eleven years ago. Mr, Noble took charge 
of it, bringing to the undertaking an enthusiasm 
which could hardly fail of accomplishing good re- 
sults. He found but crude material to work upon; 
for aside from the previous introduction of draw- 
ing in the public schools, but little attention in a 
practical way had been given to the subject. By 
patient, persistent effort, however, and in the face 
of many obstacles, he and his able assistants suc- 
ceeded in bringing the school into its present 
prosperous condition, numbering over three hun- 
dred, every member of which seems thoroughly 
alive, not only to the interests of the school, but 
of art in all its existing phases. A 
life class that has lately been organ- 
ized, and which constitutes the fourth 
grade, is doing work which gives evi- 
dence of the thoroughness of the train- 
ing in the three preced- 
ing grades, while still 
another grade, soon to 
be added, that of origi- 
nal composition, will 
show the practical work- 
ing of the schoo! as 
applied to the ideal 
creative art. The draw- 
ings from casts, with 
which the school is liber- 
ally supplied by the an- 
tique class, the modeling 

| by the class in sculpture, and the mural designs from 
| | the ‘water color department, will doubtless com- 
pare favorably with the work of other art schools 
in the country; while the wood carving, which 
| already has a national reputation, shows a profi- 
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ciency which as yet has not been acquired else- | way of hospitality, for the occasional receptions 


where, 
added to the school under the direction of Mr. 
Pitman, whose absorbing devotion to the work | 


Seven years ago this department was | of the association, as well as an excellent opportu- 


| | nity for the display. of decorative work, which, 
although not large, is of an excellent character, 


has been the means of enlisting the interest of | and promises well for the future. 


the pupils to a marked degree. The class now 
numbers sixty-three. By the pupils_of this de- 
partment, as well as those from the private atalier 
of Mr. Fry, who is an undoubted genius in this 
line, an amount of ar- ov 
tistic work has been ac- 
complished which would 
be difficult to estimate. 
Articles of furniture, both 
for use and ornament, 
carved by loving hands, 
and bearing some senti- 
ment appropriate to its 
peculiar use, have found 
their way into hundreds 
of homes, which are beau- 
tified by their presence. 
As many of the designs 
are original with the 
pupils, and generally ex- 
press some pleasing tan- 
gible thought, if one is 
but interested to look for it, it can readily be 
seen that this work bears an artistic impress that 
lifts it far above mere mechanical skill. The 


great organ also of the Music Hall bears testi- | 


mony to the skillful workmanship of the Cincin- 
nati woman in the carved panels that grace its 
front. Indeed, an account of this work would in 
itself form an interesting chapter. 

The organization of the Woman’s Art Associa- 
tion about three years ago, gave an added impetus 
to the general interest in art matter. Its object | 
was to form a nucleus for an art museum, which is | 
one of the pleasing possibilities of the future, and | 


to which, under certain conditions, some valuable | 


collections of paintings have already been pledged. 


° a ° | 
Their first achievement was the formation of a | 


Decorative Art Society similar to the one in New | 
York, and for the same purpose. But while the lat- | 
ter society shows a much larger display of woman’s 
work, it would no doubt consider itself rich to be | 
in possession of the ample accommodations of the 
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| The association has also organized classes for 
| instruction in various art departments. The class 
| in sculpture was conducted last year by Mr. Pres- 
ton Powers, son of Mr. Hiram Powers, who was 
| originally a Cincinnatian. Although still retain- 
| ing his studies in Florence, Mr. Powers intends 
| giving a portion of his time during the coming 
| year also to this class in Cincinnati. 
The china mania seized upon the women of 
| Cincinnati, at least those artistically inclined, 
with a vigor which at once placed them among 
the front ranks of the amateur decorateurs of the 
country. Some of them reached a degree of ex- 
cellence which was noteworthy, considering the 
newness of the art. One of the most proficient 
of these, Miss Louise McLaughlin, published a 
little work on the subject which was received with 
general favor, and is now used as a text book. It 
| was this same indefatigable young lady who con- 
ceived the idea of applying her knowledge of 
| overglaze painting to the reproduction of corres- 


Cincinnati Society, namely, two large galleries in | ponding effects under the glaze, an art that as yet 
the art department of the Music Hall. These | had not obtained a foothold in this country. See- 
spacious rooms afford unusual facilities, in the | ing at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
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some of the Zimoge faience so largely manufactured | 


in France by our own enterprising countrymen, | Limoge faience. 


the Havelands, she determined, if possible, to | 
imitate it. 
others, who in Cincinnati as well as elsewhere, in 
essayingto 
work upon 
the clay it- 
self, content- 
ed them- 
selves with 


* a 















designs on 
terra-cotta, 
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or decorating the entire surface of the crude 
clay in colors, with a finish of varnish, she was 
experimenting in her underglaze coloring with a 
series of failures and disappointments best known 
to herself. In October of 1877, her efforts were 
crowned with success, for she had not only pro- 
duced the desired effect in colors that would 
stand the heat consequent upon the glazing pro- 


During the following year, when | 








| cess, but had made a creditable imitation of the 
This was followed by still better 
results, and at the Paris Exposition specimens of 
this lady’s work attracted considerable attention. 

This new departure gave an added stimulus to 
those who aspired to pottery decoration, and much 
of the attention that had been bestowed upon china 
painting was now turned to efforts at mastering 
the new art. The terms overglaze and underglaze 
were bandied about, even among outsiders, with a 


| daring which showed a due familiarity with their 
simple biack | distinctive meanings, the confounding of which 
or incised | 


none but the most uninitiated would have been 
guilty of. One of the earliest styles of decoration 
was in the deep blue already much used on china. 
After a time the pda/e sur pate came into general 
favor, the modus operandi being the applica- 
tion of thick layers of clay by means of a 
brush, to the surface to be ornamented, thus 
producing pleasing effects of flowers, leaves, 
and figures, colored or otherwise, to suit the 
taste, or by first moulding the ornament in 
clay either with the hands or appropriate tools, 
and afterwards applying them. Wonderful 
results have in this way been produced, not 
only in the way of actual beauty, but as show- 
ing a skillful manipulation that is as surprising 
as it is satisfactory. Indeed, ingenuity ran 
riot in devising new styles of decoration. 
Meanwhile the Pottery Club was formed ; 
and although it has been in existence but a 
little over a year, the advancement made in 
the newly acquired art, and the amount of 
work accomplished, seems incredible. _ Its 
first beginnings were in some small rooms 
belonging to the Decorative Art Society. 
These were afterward exchanged for a large 
room in the pottery building belonging to 
Frederick Dallas. This arrangement greatly 
facilitated the work of the club; for beside 
the convenience of having the material at 
hand, much trouble is avoided in the matter 
of transportation to and from the pottery 
when the work has reached the firing and glazing 
process. There, amidst the prosaic surroundings 
of a common pottery, such marvels of beauty 
have been fashioned as would give the impres- 
sion that they must have been created in the 
secret laboratory of some magician. The regular 


meetings of the club are on Wednesdays of each 
week ; but the room is open at all times to the 

















members, and scarcely a day passes that some 
of the most indefatigable ones do not pick their 
steps through the winding ways of the old ram- 
bling building, and the dust and rubbish insepa- 
rable to such a place, to their favorite resort for 
the purpose of devoting a few hours to their all- 
absorbing occupation. Just outside of the door 
stands a potter, casting or moulding vases, plaques, 
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quent drives to the pottery, having in charge 
sometimes a carriage full of these specimens of 
handiwork, and guarding with jealous care their 
frail treasures until ready to commit them to the 
tender mercies of the potters. 

Some work at home, some meet in small cote- 
ries for mutual aid. In the yard of Dallas’s pot- 
tery, surrounded by huge kilns and numerous 





DRAGON VASES. 


pitchers, and other articles, according to the re- 
quirements of the club, sometimes changing a 
shape or ‘‘throwing up’’ one on his wheel with 
surprising dexterity, to suit the artistic caprice 
of some member who is perhaps more individual 
in her tastes. The shapes that have already been 


designed at this pottery for this special work, | 


embrace a great variety, and are being constantly 
added to to meet the increasing demand. But 
the Pottery Club does not by any means rep- 
resent the amount of work accomplished, for 
throughout the city and suburbs their are in- 
fatuated workers, mostly women, who take fre- 


buildings, of which it now forms a part, stands 
the old house occupied by Madame Trollop dur. 
ing her residence in Cincinnati. Glimpses of this 
dilapidated relic can be seen above the high board 
fence that encloses the pottery grounds. The 
quaint old rooms, so inconvenient and circum- 
scribed as to space that they must have been a 
sore trial to her ladyship, are now devoted to the 
various paraphernalia of the pottery. In one of 
them, with low, time-stained ceilings, tumbled- 
down fire-place, and walls lined with pottery- 


| ware, two working bees from the busy hive of 


amateur decorators have ensconced themselves. 
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Each day they mount the rickety stairs that lead 
to their ‘‘den,’’ as they call it, and, oblivious of 
all outside distractions, apply themselves to their 
self-imposed tasks. The beautiful objects that 
have issued from that ‘‘den’’ are almost past 
belief, unless one has been fortunate enough to 
see them. It is an interesting coincidence, and 
one that offers a curious comment upon the falli- 
bility of human foresight, that in the same house, 
the identical room perhaps, where Madame Trol- 
lop brooded over the hopeless lack of culture in 
Americans, there are now being achieved triumphs 
of Ceramic art not then dreamed of outside of 
their legitimate manufactories, and which places 
the efforts of our countrywoman in that line on a 
par, if not in advance, of her own. Could the 
spirit of the good old lady revisit the scenes of 
those early tribulations, it would no doubt feel 
not a little disturbed to find this abode, then 
quite out in the country, now forming one of the 
appurtenances of a bustling pottery yard, past 
which every two or three minutes thunder the 
cars of an inclined plane, carrying to the hill 
above, in a mere fraction of time, its human 
freight ; the same hill-top up which she used so 
laboriously to climb when she wished to meditate 
in the unbroken forests. 

The work of these numerous devotees of the art 
presents not a little diversity. Some succeed best 
in Limoge, others in the more finished designs 
adapted to China painting, while still others excel 
in the pate sur pate, among the latter one who is 
unusually successful in her modeling of Parian, the 
whiteness and delicacy of which is well adapted 
to the elaborate and careful finish of her work. 
Another excels in conventional designs, throwing 
over her plaques an intricate tracery of blue and 
gold. The work of one lady forms a specialty in 
itself. Instead of coloring her designs, she uses 
the natural clay in different colors with effects 
that are surprising; for instance, the wings of a 
stork or other birds in white relief, will be colored 
with different shades of brown clay, or upon a 
reddish brown vase will be a raised figure in still 
lighter shades. Upon some of her vases are 
Mexican scenes in relief, which are remarkably 
effective, considering that no color is used except 
that of the natural clay. Most of these clays are 
from Ohio, and this enthusiastic experimenter is 
doing a good work in developing the possibilities 
of this special resource of her State. 





Still another lady who does not seem to con- 
sider that abundant wealth and family frestige 
imposes upon her a life of idleness or social 
vacuity, devotes herself to the construction of 
dragon vases to such an extent that her work may 
also be regarded as distinctive. The ease and 
dexterity with which she manipulates these gro- 





Tne Att BABA VASE. 


tesque shapes that form her decoration is remark- 
able ; throwing on her clay and shaping it into the 
desired forms with a rapidity that makes it seem 
more the result of necromancy than actual skill. 
The amount of work that she accomplishes, con- 
sidering the enormous size of some of her vases, 
seems incredible, and induced the remark on the 
part of one of the workmen, that ‘‘if one of us 
was obliged to turn off so many vases, we should 
think we were doing pretty hard work.’’ ‘The 
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true merit of these vases cannot be described, as 
their real beauty lies in their fine coloring. 

Upon a delicate buff foundation there will be 
perhaps a panel of blue, shaded with rare nicety, 
with here and there a dragon in relief, richly 
gilded, and coiled it may be, around the bottom 
or near the top, where it is made to form quaint 
handles, while the introduction of 
one or two droll figures in human 
shape, give these vases a decidedly 
Japanese appearance. The style 
most in form, however, is the Zz- | 
moge, and to such an extent is it car- 
ried, that there is danger of its de- 
generating into mere artistic patch- 
work. Opaque patches of color with 
crude imitations of flowers do not 
constitute the real idea of Zimoge, 
in which there should be delicate 
gradations of color, or the over- 
lapping of one upon another, so 
that the underlying color shall not 
be entirely lost. The true idea of 
the so-called Limoge faience, how- 
ever, is that the work shall be sug- 
gestive—that, instead of an actual 
representation, there shall be just 
enough hints to help the imagina- 
tion to form the picture. Perhaps 
a dash of delicate blue with apple 
blossoms thrown across, as if one 
saw the sky beyond the apple-tree 
bough, or a deeper blue, with a 
dim soil outlined, suggestive of the 
ocean, while a skillful combination ~ 
of blue, brown and green, as seen 
through a foreground of tall grasses, 
or wind-tossed sedges, can readily be converted 
by the imagination into a pleasing landscape. 


There are some who express this idea readily, | 


while others make but a poor success of it. As 
the beauty of Zzmoge lies entirely in color, it 
is quite impossible to describe or represent it 
except through the medium of color. 

Most of the firing and glazing is done at the 
potteries of Dallas and Coultry, most of the pot- 
ters feeling neither disposed nor able to sacrifice 
any of their regular commercial work to that of 
amateurs. 
cause they take a special interest in the work itself, 
or have a soft place in their hearts which has been 





ScHOOL-GIRIL. DEVOTEES OF THE CERAMIC ART. 


These gentlemen, however, either be- | 


touched by the importunities of these persistent 
| workers, have shown them marked favors; while 
gallant Mr. Bailey of the former place devotes him- 
self to their interests with a patience, as well as 
enthusiasm, that is truly commendable. A visit 
to the rooms of this pottery after recent firing, is a 
rich treat to lovers of the beautiful, and can hardly 


_s ape - = = 


fail of evoking a degree of covetousness. The 
display is bewildering; vases, pitchers, plaques, 
salad bowls, cups and saucers, with a correspond- 
ing variety of designs. There is the Zimoge, hold- 
ing perhaps the front rank ; then the pdte sur pate, 
always in favor. On a dark colored vase there 
will, perhaps, be a running vine of rose leaves and 
blossoms, in white relief, each delicate petal stand- 
ing out clear and distinct, looking as if a breath 
| would blow them away, while the gracefully-shaped 
and clearly-veined leaves are attached only by 
their stems or, perhaps, across the face of a Pil- 
| grim jar, lies a water lily, the leaves tinted green, 
‘but the petals left white; and looking as crisp 
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and fragile as if just plucked from the water. 
Birds, ,bees, flowers and butterflies in alto-relievo, 
hold favorite places in the way of ornamentation. 

The Pottery Club not long since held a recep- 
tion at its headquarters in the pottery building, 
where most of the work of the preceding six 
months was displayed. A brief mention of some 
of the articles, enumerated in a published account 
of the affair, will give some idea of the diversity 
of their work exhibited. ‘* The work of the fair 
potters was displayed in a fashion to delight the 
heart of the bric-a-bracquer, flowers and palms 
mingled with the ceramic treasures that were ar- 
ranged upon a broad shelf which ran around three 
sides of the room. Upon the walls the soft but 
brilliant colors of Oriental rugs served as a fine 
background for the display of plaques.’’ Miss 
McLaughlin, the president of the club, displayed 
thirty-six pieces, among them the Ali Baba vase. 
Among others of her articles mentioned is a pla- 
que, ‘‘on which she has painted the face of a 
lovely girl in the fashion of those plates called 
Amatoier, upon which the cavalier used to have 
painted the face portrait of his lady. The face is 
presented in profile, and every detail, from the 
lace kerchief to the penciled eyebrows, has come 
out admirably.’’ Among the numerous articles 
of the other members is mentioned ‘‘a splendid 
vase in cream body, decorated in arabesques of 
old blue, barred with lines of gold, and thoroughly ! 
Oriental in its entire treatment; a pair of blue 
plaques, decorated in relief in Parian, with deli- 
cate ornamentation.’’ On a teapot are Chinese 
figures, drawn with charming grace, the faces 
provokingly concealed by a big umbrella; two 
fruit dishes—in shape, big green leaves—beauti- 





fully modelled, and having the Majolica finish.’’ | 
In a different style of ornamentation is mentioned | 
‘* a tall vase in ivory body, on which is spiritedly | 
sketched a chariot of victory, drawn by two fiery 
steeds, and driven by some classic Jehu;” also ‘‘a 
saloon pitcher, handsomely decorated with nar- 
cissus, and a plaque showing a most happy blend- 
ing of rich contrasting colors, the peculiar red 
and gold being blended in the style which marks 
the Kaga ware.’’ Another tall vase is mentioned 
as decorated ‘‘ with the leaves and berries of the 





Virginia creeper, the leaves just touched with frost, 


and the berries preserving the perfect bloom of | 
Nature, two golden flies serving for handles.” | 
‘*A plaque in old blue, with three heads of | 


horses’’ is mentioned ; also ‘two plaques in old 
blue, one showing a flight of birds, and the other 
an owl;’’ also vases in Parian relief. ‘A slim 
vase, and an immense snowball, a guelder-rose 
being noticeable; another vase, showing upon a 
chocolate body splendid clusters of water lilies in 
Parian ;’’ “also ‘‘ two vases in Zimoge, one showing 
birds, and the other a brace of geese ;’’ still another 
‘*a graceful vase in old blue decoration, a stork 
brooding upon its nest, attended by its faithful 
mate on one side, and on the other, two storks 
fishing in a pool, typifying night and morning.” 
Some of the choice bits were eagerly bought, 
showing how genuine was the admiration. Spe- 
cial reference should be made of Miss McLaugh- 
lin’s Ali Baba vase, already mentioned, the largest 
with the exception of one she is now at work 
upon, ever cast in this country. It is thirty- 
seven inches high, not quite large enough to 
make a convenient hiding-place for even the most 
dwarfish of the forty thieves, but sufficiently hand- 
some and valuable to constitute a most enticing 
booty for any modern thief. It is decorated in 
the Zzmoge style, in which she still holds the mas- 
tery, the foundation being in pearly tints, with an 
over decoration, consisting of a branch of the 
atiscis. 

Mr. Bennet did not go to Cincinnati when 
urged to do so, but kept his secret in New York, 
where he turns out from his own furnace work 
that is the envy of all beholders. But who knows 
but that in time these dauntless workers in the 
Cincinnati faience may get at his secret? Already 
one sees now and then clever imitations of his 
ware, several of them being mentioned in the 
exhibit of the Pottery Club, notably ‘‘a chocolate 
pitcher, showing a cream body decorated with 
cat-tail rushes and sedgy grasses, with a rich band 
of color in arabesques at top and bottom, and 
across the top of the cover a spider’s web in lines 
of black;’’ also ‘‘an antique pitcher with the 
handle and rim in deep blue, the body in ivory 
tint, decorated with clusters of the cyclamen in 
crimson purple flowers, and leaves in dark green.”’ 

A list of all these beautiful things reads like a 
romance, or as if they had been created at the 
command of some gemi; but the struggles and 


| disappointments that have been endured and the 


woes that still attend the pursuit of this department 
of art only the initiated can fully comprehend. 
Those who have any experimental knowledge of 
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| 
china painting, and know the risks attended with 


the firing, in the process of which their cherished 
colors so often suffer damage, may have some 
slight idea of the amount of philosophy to be 
exercised by those whose colors are subjected to 
the still greater risks consequent upon the glazing 
process. The heat required in this work is several 
degrees less than that required in the common 
pottery work, and so long as it is subjected to the 
heat of an ordinary kiln, much difficulty will be 
encountered. A kiln is being constructed at the 
Dallas pottery better adapted to this work, and it 
is to be hoped that there will be fewer heart- 
aches and more encouraging results. 


what they are after the firing. As yet the list of 
colors used is small, but is increasing every day. 
Indeed, the risks to be encountered in many ways 
is great, and she who intrusts her frail handiwork 
to the great kilns, knowing that it must take its 
chances along with the common pottery, must 
school herself to a vast amount of patience in 
awaiting the results. It may come out all right, 
but there is an even chance that the colors may 
be washed out, or changed past all recognition; 


The colors | 
are mineral, and when applied differ much from | 


the clay may shrink too much, the glaze may look 
as if filled with tiny cracks, a pet rose or leaf may 
be broken off, or the entire article may be de- 
stroyed beyond reparation. 

This work, which is yet in its infancy, promises 
much for the future. What secrets shall yet be 
unravelled, what results achieved, it is impossible 
to conjecture. Already it has attracted much at- 
tention, and some of it has met with ready sales. 
That these efforts may sometimes crystallize into 
a valuable industry is not too much to expect. 
That such beautiful objects can be fashioned from 
the crude material which is to be found almost at 
our doors is a fact which in itself is sufficient to 
recommend it to the popular heart. That the art 
has taken a strong hold upon the affections of its 
devotees is sufficiently evident when a trio of 
school-girls met together for a mutual holiday 
frolic, choose to convert it inte a patient practice 
of their beloved art, the result being a pretty Pil- 
grim jar, a graceful pitcher, and a flower-pot 
ornamented in white Parian, which shall serve 
not only as a pleasing ornament to her father’s 
grounds, but a lasting memorial to her industry 
| and good taste. 





BENJAMIN WEST. 


By J. H. 


A FEw yards north of the railroad, and about | 


the same distance from Swarthmore College, in 
Springfield, Delaware County, stands the birth- 
place of the celebrated American painter Ben- 
jamin West. The small house still there, is said 
to be the one in which he was born, though there 
have been disputes at times about the fact. The 
writer of this sketch recollects distinctly a de- 
cayed building standing within a few yards of the 
present one, that was claimed as the true birth- 
place. 
the location is sufficiently designated to guarantee 


to the lovers of art a proper site upon which to | 
erect a monument to American genius, if the idea | 


should ever impress itself upon their generosity. 
The location is one of the most delightful along 
the line of the railroad, and will no doubt soon be 
occupied by neat modern suburban residences. A 
handsome monument to the artist would greatly 
add to the value and beauty of the place. 


But this is a matter of little importance; | 


Benjamin was born on the 28th of September, 
1738, of John and Sarah West, whose chief wealth 
| consisted of ten children, Benjamin being the 
| youngest. He had nothirg to gain, therefore, 
| from ‘‘ pampered wealth.’’ He is claimed by his 
| biographer, Galt, to have been under the special 
| charge and guidance of the Quakers; but this 
and many other sayings of that author are known 
to be purely imaginary. 

One hundred and forty years ago the surround- 
ings of the little hamlet were not so picturesque 
and fascinating as at present. It was in the midst 
of peril, plunder and difficulties of almost every 
description. Large forests abounded on all sides. 
For many years after, the noted ‘‘ thousand acres’’ 
of dense woodland through which the Strasburg 
| road passed, leading from the city west, loomed 
| up in continued range to the north of the hamlet. 
| Over this thoroughfare wagoners passed in sections 
| with loaded muskets, and strings of bells arched 
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over their horses’ hames, as a protection against 
marauders and wild animals. It was considered 
very unsafe for single travellers on horseback, 
with saddle-bags, to venture through these deep 
forests even in day time; and none made the at- 
tempt without being well armed. Then, stretch- 
ing away to the Delaware River, the dense 
woodlands along the King’s highway to Chester, 
Wilmington, etc., afforded ample protection to 
the brigands of that and succeeding periods, and 
who had their cabins and hiding-places near by. 


It is true the immediate citizens and settlers had | 


nothing to fear so long as they kept aloof. 

Tradition has nearly lost sight of the sanguinary 
scenes that occurred in these localities during the 
long period of pioneer life under King George 
and years succeeding the Revolution, and they 
were not pleasant or proper topics to record in 
history. But there are men still living who, with 
a little refreshing of the memory, could furnish 
graphic accounts of scenes and hair-breadth es- 
capes that would cause the blood to curdle, even 
in the veins of the incredulous. 

We mention these things, merely to show that 
the early life of West was not cast in a bed of 
roses without plenty of thorns. His genius must 
therefore be regarded as purely native and origi- 
nal; for, with this state of the country and society, 
he could have no other advantages, no teachers of 
note, and but very few rude pictures for a study. 
Nature was his guide, and this he adhered to in 
all his after life and fame. 

West’s talent manifested itself in very early life. 
It is recorded that at the age of seven years he 
astonished his friends by the accuracy of his 
pencil drawings; that at nine years he produced 
a painting in colors which was deemed, worthy of 
preservation, and which, we understand, is now 
in excellent keeping at the Kirkbride Institution, 
Philadelphia. In referring to these facts, and to 
the first crude specimen, we must not lose sight of 
the difficulties of the times in comparison with the 
present period, when the art of drawing, painting, 
etc., forms a noted branch in our popular schools. 


Young West passed his college life at a log | 


school-house in the adjoining township of New- 


town, where A B C’s were conveyed to the under- | 


standing at the end of a hickory switch, rather 
than by experienced teachers ; but he was equal to 
all the tasks imposed excent arithmetic. This he 
got over by the exercise of his native talent. 


While a school-mate did his sums for him, he re- 
turned the compliment by drawing birds, animals 
and landscapes in his copy-book. 

It was while at this school that Dr. Jonathan 
Morris’s attention was attracted by West’s draw- 
ings. He took immediate interest in the young 
artist, and furnished him with his first box of 
paints and brushes, until which time he had used 
black, red and yellow, colors he had been taught 
to mix by the Indians, and brushes of his own 
| construction. He now, with a little instruction, 
made rapid progress. Dr. Morris moved to New- 
town in 1751. This fixes the age of West at 
about thirteen or fourteen, instead of nine, when 
he made his first effort, and succeeded in painting 
the portrait of two of his sister’s children, which 
for correctness of delineation and style of execu- 
tion were deemed worthy of preservation. One, 
if not both of these portraits, is now in possession 
of Mrs. David Jones of West Chester. West came 
into immediate and prominent notice. Hitherto 
relying solely upon his native talent, he was 
deemed worthy of assistance by his friends, and 
sent to Philadelphia to obtain the best instruction 
the city afforded at that time. 

Dr. Morris and Anthony Wayne, afterwards 
General Wayne, were his first patrons. Through 
them he obtained introduction to and the friend- 
ship of Benjamin Franklin, and the leading men 
of Philadelphia. In his eighteenth year he made 
Philadelphia his residence, as a portrait painter. 
In the execution of bis profession, we find him 
during the two succeeding years plying the brush 
with success in New York and Lancaster, produc- 
ing many portraits. His first effort from real life 
_ was made at Lancaster, where he painted in mas- 
| terly style the Death of Socrates, a work very 
| much admired at the time by lovers of the art. 

As evidence that he was not under the special 
guidance of the Quakers, it may be mentioned 
| that he was made captain of a military company 

while at Lancaster. 
Poets, painters, and men of special genius are 
| generally poor, simply from the fact that their 
minds are employed on a specialty that does not 
| lead to the saving of pennies. West was no ex- 
ception. He received excellent pay for his labor, 
but he had no talent for keeping it. He used it 














| freely as a means of gratifying his ambition, and 
| as a consequence was always poor. 
Aided by friends in Philadelphia and New York, 
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West sailed for Italy in his twenty-first year, with 
the view of obtaining full insight into the myste- 
ries of the art. He was well prepared with letters 
of introduction, and had scarcely touched the pave 
of Rome ere his fame began to spread as the re- 
markable genius from the wilds of North America. 
Mengs, an acknowledged leader in art, became 
much attached to West, and together they made 
the tour of the art capitals of Italy, and it was 
undoubtedly to the advantage of both; for West 
manifested an independence of idea and style from 
the old authors that gave him eclat, and the art a 
new impulse. Two prominent paintings executed 
in Rome, ‘‘ Cimon and Iphigenia,’’ and ‘‘ Angelica 
and Medora,’’ added much to his fame as a shrewd 
delineator of character. He spent three years in 
Rome, gaining information and substantial fame. 

In 1763 he returned to America véa England. 
And now his life becomes involved in special 
romance. Soon after landing upon his native soil 
he met his future wife, Miss Elizabeth Shewell of 
Philadelphia. The attachment from the first seems 
to have been mutual, and as ardent as mutual. 
Her brother, Stephen SheweN, with whom she 
resided, and who had his own choice of a com- 
panion he wished her to marry, took violent 
dislike to West on account of his lack of wealth 
and the obscurity of his family. He used all the 
persuasive powers at his command; but she had 
repugnance to the man of his choice. She could 
not tolerate, and refused him in positive terms. 
This exasperated the brother, particularly so when 
he found that West had procured the affections he 
so desired to have bestowed upon his friend, and 
he resorted to violence as a means of severing the 
lovers. He placed. her a prisoner under lock and 
key. This fact coming to the public ear produced 
a warm sympathy aud many friends for the lady, 
who expostulated with the brother, but to no effect. 
Indeed, his arbitrary course seemed to increase 
rather than soften by these interferences, until it 
was found that West never attempted to procure 
an interview when she was released from her room; 
but not from the house. 

West and Miss Shewell had passed their vows; 
talked the situation over calmly. West made his 
arrangements to return to England, and the time 
for his departure was fixed. This fact became 
known to the brother of his affianced. West 
would have been glad to have taken Miss Shewell 
with him as his wife, but the fates were against 





that. So it was agreed between them that West 
should go alone, and she promised to meet him in 
any part of Europe whenever he should feel able 
and send for her. Stephen Shewell was not aware 
of this, and proceeded with his arrangements to 
thwart an elopement by turning the key upon her, 
and keeping her a close prisoner until after West 
had left the harbor. 

It was a supposed triumph on his part. After a 
short interval the discarded friend was reintro- 
duced, but only to be the more sternly rejected. 
In due course, Mr. West sent for his father and 
Miss Shewell, desiring them to take passage in 
the vessel by which he had sent the message. 
Miss Shewell made her arrangements; her brother 
objected ; he said but little. (Two days before the 
vessel was to sail, Stephen Shewell resorted to his 
former method of locking his sister in her room 
until after the vessel had set sail. But he had 
failed to estimate the feelings of the community. 
He was appealed to ; but refused to listen to any 
one, and fearing interference as the time arrived, 
he determined, on the night before the vessel was 
to sail, to keep close watch. ‘To this end he in- 
vited, unwittingly, some of her friends to remain 
with him during the night. They accepted; 
were on hand; but there had been whisperings 
with Benjamin Franklin; Franklin had a talk 
with Francis Hopkins, then about twenty-three, 
and with Bishop White, the~. about nineteen. 
About dark these three took old man West to the 
vessel, made arrangements with the captain to sail 
the moment they furnished the lady passenger. 
Then they procured a rope ladder, and just about 
midnight Shewell’s invited friends got up a little 
boisterous jollification; they kept up the noise 
and confusion long enough to allow Franklin, 
Hopkins and White to make good use of the rope 
ladder, get Miss Shewell safely away, and on board 
the vessel; then they sobered down, and as every- 
thing seemed quiet, took a little nap. Shewell 
kept awake until near morning, then dropped 
into a profound slumber, from which he awoke 
about ten o’clock. When the party were ready 
to retire, they were all wonderfully surprised to 
find the lady had disappeared. It was too late; 
with an ebb tide the vessel was out of reach of the 
fastest team of the age. Shewell’s chagrin knew 
no bounds; he acknowledged himself beat, but 
never recognized his sister after, though she made 
repeated advances. , 
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Miss Shewell had a safe passage ; met Mr. West 
on the wharf in waiting, and soon after the wed- 
ding was consummated. It was surmised they 
would have returned to this country; but for the 
brother’s relentless opposition, London became 
their permanent residence, where the painter 
ended his career, March 11th, 1820. Madam 
West died in 1817. They left two sons. 

Notwithstanding West’s birthplace, soon after 
taking up his residence in London he was claimed 
as an Anglo-American, subsequently as an Eng- 
lishman. It was the highest compliment England 
could bestow upon him. America might claim 
West, but England demanded his genius. He rose 
almost at once under the patronage of George the 
Third, who continued his warm friend for forty 
years, during which time he executed twenty-eight 
large paintings for Windsor Castle. Of his earliest 
pictures, the ‘‘ Death of Wolfe’ is mentioned as 
having created pleasurable sensation, from the fact 
that it was the first and most radical deviation 
from the ancient Greek and Roman rule of paint- 
ing inarmor. The figures were habited in their 
appropriate costume. The painting of ‘‘ Agrip- 
pina Landing with the Ashes of Germanicus’’ is 
also mentioned with much pride as one of supe- 
rior merit, though the ‘‘ Battle of La Hogue’’ was 
considered by critics as its superior. 

West never rested upon others’ ideas. His 
mind was grasping, and his ambition in propor- 
tion. He had no taste for fancy that did not 
harmonize with Nature; had nothing to do with 
chalk and carmine. He gave to his pictures the 
ruddy, rugged glow of the hardy knight or cava- 
lier of the age; and blondes were not fashionable. 
In his conception of historical and Scriptural 
scenes he was beyond reach, and was always suc- 
cessful. Leaving portrait painting, he grasped at 
subjects requiring thought and correct information, 
as well as skill. One of his famous conceptions, 
‘*Christ Healing the Sick,’ originally designed 
as a present to the Pennsylvania Hospital, was not 


‘allowed to leave London, but was purchased at 
| the price of £3,000, and retained. A copy of the 
original was afterwards made by West, and is now 
in the possession of Philadelphia. ‘‘ Death on 
the Pale Horse’’ has never been equalled in 
| thought or execution. 
It is a pleasing task to thoroughly criticise Mr. 
| West’s paintings. At first glance they are pleas- 
ing to the eye; but this is not sufficient; the 
mind becomes interested in the subject; if not, 
| but little is gained to the beholder beyond that of 
a pictorial sign-board. Let the critic read and 
understand thoroughly the scriptural accounts of 
_**Christ Healing the Sick ;” then he will scarcely 
be content with a half-hours’ examination of a 
painting that represents so faithfully, a scene that 
never after can be thoroughly effaced. So with 
| “Death on the Pale Horse,’’ he must read the 
| Revelations. It is so with West’s paintings gene- 
rally ; they are emanations from the mind at the 
command of genius, and demand of the beholder 
more than eye service. 
The sharpest, and yet unjust modern criticism 
| that we have seen and which might readily pass 
unnoticed, is that he gave a peculiar sameness to 
all his pictures by clothing his characters in 
a reddish brown cast. This is puerile at best. 
| West’s paintings are far less susceptible of criticism 
in this respect, than modern effusions that are run 
, upon the other extreme of pearl and carmine. 
Admiration at the present centres on the blonde 
| idea, and not upon the natural glow of health and 
strength. - We should not lose sight of this fact. 
West’s early display of genius is often attributed 
to precocity ; but this could not be. Precocity 
leads to early decay of body, and often to imbe- 
cility of mind. West on the contrary retained 
his faculties until after his fourth score of years; 
| a fact that proves his talent to have been true to 
| nature: West was an exception in another respect ; 
| men of special genius are apt to fits of irritability ; 
West, on the contrary, led an exemplary life. 





THE foundation of every good government is 
the family. The best and most prosperous country 
is that which has the greatest number of happy 
firesides. 


TRUE courage is cool and calm. The bravest 


of men have the least of a brutal, bullying inso- 


| lence, and in the very time of danger are found 
| 
| the most serene and free. 


| 

| THE expectation of future happiness is the best 
| relief for anxious thoughts, the most perfect cure 
_of melancholy, the guide of life and the comfort 
| of death. 
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By Mrs. J. R. HAsKINs. 


¥. 
(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER IX.—(CONTINUED. ) 


him unwilling to be away from home at that time. 


‘¢ NOVEMBER was near its close, when I received | Edith’s health was also so frail as to confine her 
a summons from my partner to hasten my return | most of the time to her room, and as it commu- 


home, as my business, he said, was suffering on 
account of my prolonged absence. Now more 
than ever anxious to make fame and increase my 
fortune for the benefit of my idol, I felt constrained 
to obey; so, with many regrets and promises of 
an early return we parted. Letters, long and fre- 
quent, beguiled the period of absence, until the 
month of March, when I again stole time for a 
visit of a few weeks. It grieved me then to find 


stantly reiterated in his letters, to take almost a 
superstitious hold upon her mind. 


being at this time delicate, I flattered myself that | 


the state of her nerves might account in a great 
measure for the change. 

‘‘Imagining that she had incurred her father’s 
curse, she nursed the belief that, sooner or later, 
it would work an endless amount of woe for both 
the innocent and guilty; but that upon her would 
fall the heaviest weight, following her even beyond 
the grave. I found it impossible to combat these 
gloomy anticipations (too true, as I have since to 
my sorrow learned), though fortunately my love 
and presence were sufficiently monopolizing to lull 
them to rest for the time. When again obliged 
to leave her, it was with many forebodings; and I 
counted the days, long and dreary, until the sum- 
mer should arrive and leave me at liberty to be 
again with her. June brought the longed-for an- 
ticipations, and I found in the following two 
months that Edith’s health required all my care, 
and her anxious, nervous state of mind, my most 
forbearing and patient love.” I look back now, 
and thank God, that neither even for an instant 
faltered. To meet her fears my courage rose; to 
sustain her weakness my strength increased. 

“Toward the middle of August, Mr. Livingston 
was called unexpectedly and imperatively by his 
father’s illness away from home. He left with 
great reluctance, as the situation of his wife made 

VoL. XV.—24 


Her health | 


nicated with her sister’s, my visits to and from 
were either unknown, or but little noticed by the 
servants, all of whom had been long in the family, 
and were particularly devoted to its members. 
In addition to these facilities for unobserved in- 
tercourse, Mr. Livingston’s room was on the lower 


| floor, the front of a wing, with windows and doors 


| opening on a gallery, so I could go and come 
| without the knowledge of any one in the house. 
that Edith had allowed her father’s threats, con- | 


“Toward the close ef the month, Mrs. Living- 


| ston gave birth to a son, and within twenty-four 


} 








hours Edith lay in my arms in strong convulsions, 
and the first cry of a new-born infant, my child! 
thrilled my heart. The services of an old valued 
family physician and a faithful nurse had been en- 
gaged, and made the confidante of this anticipated 
event. But unfortunately the moment of urgent 
need had alone been provided for, trusting to 
circumstances for our guidance of future events. 
Scarcely had Edith’s babe been launched into life, 
when Mrs. Livingston’s, weakly from the first, 
fell into convulsions and died. The care of all 
present was, however, concentrated upon my wife, 
whose situation the doctor pronounced ‘alarm- 
ing.”’ Nor did I need his assurance, for I saw 
too plainly the death-seal upon her brow, and 
heard the rustle of his dark, swooping wings, as 
they beat time to the slow pulsations of her heart. 
She had recovered her consciousness, and was fully 
aware of her danger, which was increased a hun- 
dredfold by her remorseful memories, and the 
conviction that her father’s curse would stand 
between her and heaven. Added to which, her 
anxiety for me and the future of her child divided 
her sufferings and her fears. To conceal from her 
father the truth, to obtain from me this promise, 
and a successful elusion of the deception prac- 
ticed, she believed, in her then bewildered state, 
would alone avert all the awful consequences of 
his anger. 
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“ Mrs. Livingston insisted upon knowing all that 
was passing, and though prostrated by her own 
sorrow and suffering, was yet roused into thought 
and action by her sister’s physical danger and 
agony of mind. Thinking only of assuaging her 
pain, and rendering her death-hour tranquil and 
resigned, she proposed, under the influence of 
these feelings, to take our infant in place of her 
own, and thus forever avert the curse which her 
father, in his knowledge of our marriage would 
hurl upon the dead mother and living child. No 
one outside of those two rooms had known of 
the simultaneous birth and death of those little 
ones. In the dead of night, the doctor and I 
took the dead babe and buried it in a retired part 
of the garden. 

Lulled by her sister’s assurances, and by my 
solemn promise never to divulge our marriage or 
the maternity of the infant, and comforted and 
sustained by the prayers I, in my own bitter an- 
guish strove to read for ler (for there was no 
minister within miles), Edith became calm and re- 
signed to her own sad fate. Just as the first ray 
of light ushered in the dawn of a glorious day, 
and while the lovelight in her eyés shone through 
the cold mists of death, she breathed calmly in 
my arms her last earthly sigh, leaving to me, as 
an undying memory of love and remorse, the little 
unconscious babe.’’ 

‘*Oh, papa,’’ exclaimed Edith with great agi- 
tation, ‘‘ don’t tell me that that child was Clar- 
ence Livingston, and he my brother !’’ 

‘* Even so, my child ; and well may you thank 
God for the strength that enabled you to obey 
so implicitly my commands, before it was too late. 
Now, too, you can understand what I also must 
have suffered in that terrible conflict; and though 
I do not expect, or indeed wish you to be blind 
to the weakness and error on my part in the case, 
still, I know that your loving heart will acquit me 
of all willful or premeditated wrong, in the un- 
paralleled effects this long-buried secret produced. 

‘* At this point perhaps it will be well for me to 
cease’’— 

‘*Oh, no, papa,’’ broke in Edith, greatly excited, 
‘* continue the strange tale. I feel so bewildered. 
There is so much that is yet incomprehensible to 
me that it is like trying to arrange all the inci- 
dents of a strange, wild dream into something 
tangible and coherent. Tell me of Mrs. Living- 
ston’s future course in regard to her husband ; for 





I infer, from what I know of their family affairs, 
that he must have remained ignorant of the truth. 
Still, I don’t understand why she should have 
concealed the circumstances from him, as his con- 
sent to your marriage and his affection for Edith 
would have been sufficient justification of his 
wife’s course.” 

“‘ Yes, sol at the time thought, and urged her 
to tell him all, believing his exclusion from the 
knowledge of the facts to be an unnecessary pre- 
caution, and not contained in our solemn promise 
to the dead. But my arguments were vain; for 
she was possessed with the idea that he would 
never forgive her. Being most anxious for a son, 
having already heard by letter of his birth and 
safety, he would think, she insisted, that his sud- 
den death, predicated upon subsequent events, 
was the result of a proper want of care, or some 
other inexplicable cause, for which he would ever 
hold her accountable. Suspicion, she said, was 
the dark spot in his character, and she knew he 
would never forgive her, never feel satisfied, never 
love her again as he had done, and rather than lose 
that she would endure the remorse that her de- 
ception must entail. Should, however, another 
boy be born to them, she could then in time dis- 
close the truth. But as this was never the case, 
and as Livingston became more and more wrapped 
up in the boy as years went by, the time for cour- 
age and disclosure never came to either of us. 

‘Mrs. Livingston became immediately after 
her sister’s death alarmingly ill under the excite- 
ment of these events, and her husband returned 
only to find her in the very arms of death. Had 
she died I certainly should have told him all; but 
as she recovered, I felt that the secret belonged 
more exclusively to her and the dead; and even 
though all the consequences of its suppression 
should fall upon me alone, yet my lips must 
remain forever sealed. Little did I anticipate 
the fearful responsibility I assumed. Little did I 
dream of the intolerable weight a single secret 
might become. I lingered restlessly about the 
place, keeping my nightwatch by that solitary 
grave, until all danger to the life of Mrs. Living- 
ston had passed. Then, without any regret for 
leaving the infant that only secured to me the 
cause of all my woe, I returned home; but un- 
fortunately so changed by the iron-handed blow I 
had received as to excite the conjectures and 
queries of all my friends. 
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‘¢Truly my old self was gone, buried in the 
grave of my lost love, and could only return 
when we should rise together at the last day. 
Business, though without an object then, yet be- 
came necessary to save me from the distraction 
of my own thoughts and memories. Hence, I 
plunged into active life. A spirit of unrest was 
upon me, and only work could dispel its prompt- 
ings. But in time, through all this sorrow, a 
sense of duty and a craving for the affections of 
life had not quite died out ; though the winter of 
the heart had set in, and the summer lights had 
all gone out. 

‘‘The boughs were stripped of their leaves, and 
the birds no longer sang their morning song in 
its branches. Five long years had been thus spent, 
when I first met your mother. I had made up my 
mind to marry, because my heart still craved some- 
thing less selfish and material than my lonely 
business life afforded. But I feared to insult any 
woman with the offer of a heart so battered and 
scarred as mine. It was not long, however, be- 
fore I discovered that your mother’s love was 
strong enough to demand but little return from 
me. She possessed a disposition and character 
that, in many respects, suited my needs; so, with- 
out deceiving her, yet without telling her all the 
truth, she was content to accept me, and exacted 
nothing I was not able to bestow. 

“‘Good and considerate she certainly was, and 
her care for my happiness and home-comfort won 
my gratitude, though it could never fill the cold 
void that reigned over and above all else. At 
length you, my child, came as a sunbeam into a 
frozen heart, and with those little supplicating 
hands gathered up the broken fragments and wove 
them into shape and life again. During the first 
year of my marriage, Mr. Livingston had written 
me of his desire and intention of removing from 
his old home. His wife, he said, had never re- 
covered from the painful associations connected 
with her sister’s death, and he trusted alone to 
change of scene to restore her lost spirits. As he 
preferred an agricultural life, he deputed me to 
look out for a well-cultivated farm in my own 
neighborhood. This proposition excited contend- 
ing feelings; for though anxious now to see and 


me fear for the result. 
‘*Had this plan gone into effect a year earlier, it 
is possible that I never should have married ; for 





I believe that the strong love that filled my heart 
for Clarence, awakened at first by his striking 
likeness to his mother, but growing by degrees, 
through the power of his own lovable, attractive 
qualifications, might have proved sufficient for my 
happiness. It was to this likeness that Mr. Liv- 
ingston attributed my warm affection and subse- 
quent interest in the boy. Hence, he could never 
understand or forgive the inexplicable course my 
dread secret forced me to silently pursue at that 
fatal time. Fool that I was! I believed that by 
throwing you together, nature would assert her 
claims and only such a love would spring up be- 
tween you as angels might look upon.’”’ 

‘*T can answer for my own feelings now, papa,’’ 
said Edith, ‘‘and truly assert that they never ex- 
ceeded the limits of a strong sisterly affection ; 
only this, through the ignorance of a romantic, 
sentimental girl’s imagination, was construed into 
something warmer. Now, I understand why it is 
that I could never root even that love out of my 
heart ; and I bless God that at last I can believe it 
to be the work of his own hand. But mamma? 
After all her patient suffering and faithful love, 
did you allow her to die ignorant of the truth ?”’ 

‘*No. As my promise belonged to the dead, I 
believed that without any forfeiture of its condi- 
tions I could share it with one to whom it was 
due, and whose feet were even then standing 
within the portal. In those last days, I told her 
all; and thanked her for all those years of pa- 
tient love and forbearance. She was satisfied ; 
and with the clearing up of the mystery that had 
so long hung like a pall between us, together with 
the revelation this probing gave her of my share 
in its sorrows, she acquitted me of all blame, and 
thus, as you saw, died contented and happy.”’ 

After a few moments Mr. Neville continued : 

‘* Now that my heart and conscience are re- 
lieved of this long-carried burden, I too might 
die content, were it not for the longing that is 
tugging at my heart-strings to look once more 
upon the face of my boy; to see love and forgive- 
ness beaming from eyes so like his mother’s, and 
to hear that confirmation from his own lips. This 
yearning still holds me to life; but the cords are 


| giving way so rapidly that I fear my atonement 
know my boy, yet a dread of self-betrayal made | 


must be perfected through this last trial, as I owe 
to Mrs. Livingston the sacrifice of feeling that she 
demands. 

‘‘Leave me now, my love, for I feel weak and 
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weary. I need not ask if I have won your full 
forgiveness, for the assurance of your present 
happiness, which also in part you owe to me, as- 
sures me that your past sorrows only make the 
present joy more complete and perfect.’’ 

After seeing her father comfortably settled 
upon his couch, the room darkened, and every- 
thing arranged for his comfort, Edith left him, 
glad of the opportunity to give free vent to the 
feelings that these disclosures had evoked, and 
sure of finding all the sympathy and support she 
needed in the heart of her husband. 

Mr. Neville sank slowly but surely from that 
time, and though he never again alluded to the 
earnest longing of those last days, yet his daughter 
saw and felt how eagerly he still craved the presence 
of hisson. Wondering in her own mind how to 
bring about the desired results without conflicting 
with his promises, she most unexpectedly found 
all difficulties removed by looking carelessly one 
day some weeks after, over an Eastern paper, in 
which she saw recorded the death of Mrs. Living- 
ston. Knowing that the news would be more a 
relief to her father than a shock, she at once com- 
municated it to him. After a few moments of 
anxious thought, he placed in her hands a letter, 
sealed and addressed to Clarence, which he said 
had been long in readiness for either this event or 
that of his own death, begging Edith to have it 
mailed at once to its destination. 


CHAPTER X.—LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 

A BEAUTIFUL dark-eyed, dark-haired woman, 
with the form and step of a Juno, paced restlessly 
to and fro the length of two elegantly-adorned 
drawing-rooms. There was an anxious, nervous 
impatience evident in her step, in the constant 
clasping of the hands, in the evident eagerness 
which caused her to stop and listen to the sound 
of every step in the street as it neared her own 
door. Suddenly she exclaimed, ‘ At last !’’ and 
as she reached the threshold of the vestibule, our 
old long-lost friend, Clarence Livingston, entered, 
and received in a sort of abstracted mood the kiss 
she earnestly, ardently, and yet with some degree 
of petulance, too, pressed upon his lips. 

‘*T thought, Clarence, you would never come. 
I have been burning with impatience to see you 
ever since Mr. J— stopped in, to tell me your 
election was confirmed beyond doubt; and I do 
think you might have considered my feelings a 





little earlier, and have let me hear from your own 
lips of the crowning honor of your life.’’ 

“There, speak your enthusiastic ambition, Mary. 
I am not so sure yet whether this may or may not 
prove the crowning honor of my life. Deeds, not 
events, lead to honor. But when I entered this 
contest (at your suggestion, and in part to gratify 
your ambition), yet in my heart the determination 
was strong to use my success, if it came, in the 
spirit and with the deeds of a true patriot. We 
have too many politicians whose sole aim is self- 
aggrandizement, and when the few beacon lights 
that are now our salvation, such as Clay and 
Webster—when these have burned out, I know 
not who will arise to save the country from drift- 
ing upon the rocks. To follow them in their 
wake, to emulate in the future their wisdom, is 
the only instigation of zeal or ambition I feel for 
the contest just ended.’’ 

He said this in a peculiarly sad tone, and with 
an expression in his eyes as if looking at some- 
thing far, far beyond the visual sight. His wife 
had noticed this abstraction, and in so doing 
dropped his hand and rose quickly to her feet, as 
if moved by some uncontrollable impulse. 

‘*Ves, Clarence,’’ she said, in low and tremu- 
lous voice, as if striving to suppress the expression 
of some strong feeling waging war within her 
bosom ; ‘‘ yes, I see the truth. Even this excite- 
ment and honor have failed to rouse you from 
your dreams; failed to bury in oblivion the 
memory of that early trial, and the image of that 
one fair face. All my unswerving love, even the 
strong curb I have put upon my jealous heart, 
have all failed to draw you away from that one 
memory, failed to make the living love of such a 
passionate heart as mine supply the place of a 
buried, broken tie, or erase the memory of a 
woman who never knew what fidelity means; 
never, never knew what it was to love you as | 
do.”’ 

‘*Hold, Mary!” here broke in Clarence, spring- 
ing to his feet, whilst his lips turned ashy pale, 
and the blue veins on his temples swelled like 
cords. ‘*‘Hold! you have said enough. These 
scenes must come to an end, for I will bear no 
more. It is desecration ; it is a constant insult to 
the man you profess to love—a taunt on the honor 
of your husband, which gives the lie to all your 
protestations of love and confidence. I have borne 
it, as you know, heretofore in patient silence, 
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striving, either by word or act, to convince you 
of the loyalty of my love for you, making due 
allowance for that strong, passionate, craving 
nature that would. absorb all or none; always 
striving to bear in mind, as excuse for all, the 
truly noble and generous heart that beats beneath 
all these faults. But now that my efforts have all 
failed, there remains but one more remedy, one 
more chance to bring peace to both, and that is, 
absence. You can remain here when I go to 
Washington, and’’— . 

‘“No, no, Clarence,’’ here broke in his wife, 
throwing her arms around him, ‘‘take me with 
you; don’t leave me; that were death. Oh, for- 
give me! I know I try you beyond endurance ; 
but if you only knew what I suffer under the tor- 
ture of this doubt of your love when it does arise, 
you would, indeed you would, pity me. Then it 
is that I am tempted to believe that no deeper 
feeling than gratitude prompted you to offer me 
your hand and heart—gratitude to Louis for all 
his devotion to you in your bitter trials, and grati- 
tude to me for my sympathy, and the efforts my 
pity for you prompted me to offer when I met you 
first in Italy.”’ 

And here she twined her arms closer around 
him, and looked so pleadingly with her bright, 
flashing eyes, now subdued into a melting pathos 
by the tears that suffused them, that he could not 
fail to forgive and love her, and take her again to 
his great noble heart. 

As the blessed calm of holy, elevating, conjugal 
love was filling the hearts of both in lieu of the 
bitter feelings just passed, a servant entering with 
a letter for Mr. Livingston broke the spell of a 
dream that never grows old, that never knows 
satiety, whose variety is endless, whose charm is 
perpetual beauty, and whose bliss combines the 
perfect repose of heaven with the sweet depen- 
dence and holy trust that transmutes our earthi- 
ness into glimmerings of celestial light. 

The letter proved to be a summons from his 
sister Mary to the deathbed of his mother. 

“‘T must go at once, my love,” he said; ‘but 
it will be only for a few days. On my return we 
can settle all that remains to be discussed of the 
subject just interrupted. Until then, adieu, and 
don’t forget your promise ;’’ then, taking her in 
his arms, and kissing her fervently, he left the 
house. 

It was the evening of the fourth day of Clar- 











ence’s absence, and Mrs. Livingston sat in the. 
dining-room by a cheerful fire with a lovely boy 
of six months old asleep upon her lap, and the 
table arranged with everything necessary for a 
cosy, enjoyable supper. 

Her attention alternated between the child and 
the clock. As the half-hour after eight struck 
she began to wonder what could keep her hus- 
band so late, then reaching forward, pulled the 
bell, and as the nurse entered, said : 

‘‘ Take the baby, Susan, and tell James to go 
to the office and ask if any word has been received 
there to-day from Mr. Livingston; I fear he is 
not coming to-night.” 

‘Why, madame,’’ replied Susan, ‘‘ Mr. Liv- 
ingston has been in the library more than an 
hour.’”’ 

Mrs, Livingston looked surprised; but laying 
the baby in the girl’s arms she repressed an ex- 
pression of astonishment. No sooner had the 
servant left the room than her eyes filled with 
tears, and she murmured, ‘‘It has come again; 
but I must keep my promise.’’ Then controlling 
all signs of emotion, she took her way to the 
library, knocked, but without waiting for reply, 
turned the knob, and went in. So absorbed was 
Clarence in his own thoughts that he had heard 
no sound. He sat by a table in the centre of 
the room, his head resting on one hand, his eyes 
still moist from recent tears, and gazing with the 
old questioning look upon the Sibylline pages of 
the Past vs. Future. His wife was touched by the 
sad, worn expression; she gently laid her hand 
upon his shoulder as she pressed a kiss upon his 
forehead. Clarence started at the touch, then 
drew her down upon his knee, and clasped her in 
his arms with a passionate earnestness never before 
evinced. 

‘Don’t chide me, darling,’’ he said. ‘‘ Indeed, 
I had no intention of being so long without seeing 
you; but as I came in, James told me that there 
was a letter here for me, and I thought only to 
get it, and then go to you, but’’— 

‘¢ Never mind the letter, Clarence ; but tell me 
of your mother,”’ said his wife. 

‘<It is allover, Mary. My poor mother has I trust 
at last found rest and peace. It was a sad death- 
bed; so much reproach for her course to the 
living; so much remorse for her course to the 
dead.” 

‘*Why, what do you mean, Clarence? Surely, 
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. if ever woman led a pure, blameless life, it was | love, and look so pained. When you have read 
your mother.”’ |this,’? laying his hand on Mr. Neville’s letter, 

‘*Ah, Mary,” replied her husband, ‘‘every| ‘‘ you will acquit me of all wrong, and will then 
year of life convinces me that our faces and often | believe what I have before told you, that my love 
our deeds are but the masks that conceal our) for Edith was such as belonged to the dead; 
heart’s deep secrets. My mother was no excep-| hallowed by the purity of the life out of which it 
tion to this rule.’’ grew, and sanctified by the mystery that would 

He then proceeded to repeat to her in part the | never allow either blame to fall upon her, or com- 
revelations of the circumstances of his birth made | plete oblivion to swallow and annihilate those 
by Mrs. Livingston, and how in that disclosure | early memories, at once so sweet and so bitter. 
all her wayward moods of alternate affection and | When you learn, as you will soon, the circum- 
repulsion toward him were now understood, pitied | stances that made Mr. Neville my father, you will 
and forgiven; appreciating as he did at that mo- | have no further fears, no more jealous pangs, lest 





ment how much she had suffered in the conflict, 
and how faithful through all she had been to the 
child who had brought such a blight upon her 
life. All she then asked as a proof of his love 
and gratitude was that he should never divulge 
even to his sisters the secret of his birth; never 
appear to the world other than the child of the 
husband she had so wronged, so that the world 
should never know that this son of whom he had 
been so proud was after all not even of his own 
blood. 

‘*Of course, Mary, you were not included in 


your husband should love his sister better than his 
wife.’’ 

A few more explanations, and Mary understood 
all. Amazement, joy and self-reproach possessed 
| her in turn, and unwilling as she was to lose her 
| husband again, even for a day, she yet urged his 
| going immediately to Mr. Neville, and assisted 
| his departure in time for an early boat next morn- 
| ing. 

The force of love in the dying man’s heart had 
coped bravely with disease ; the wings of Azrael 
| were furled until the father and son were once 





this prohibition, for the husband’s honor is the | more and for the last time clasped in each other's 
wife’s. Beside, I could not hold in my own keep- | arms. The awe and majesty of a death struggle 
ing alone the clue to the mystery that has darkened | thus waiting on a human love placed the brother 
my life. I see its shadow fall daily over yours, | and sister at once in a natural position toward each 
when the power of expelling the gloom was in my | other. When Edith saw this peaceful, heaven- 
own hands, and now I may tell you what before | sent termination to a series of events that had 
you would only believe with a reservation. It was | through long years proved so calamitous; when 
not the image of Edith or my past love for her | she saw the smile of satisfied, accomplished love, 
that so changed my nature, and called up at times | mingled with the death dews on that beloved 
those fits of gloomy sadness that made you so | father’s face, she felt that all past sorrows, all 
jealous and unhappy ; it was the unfathomable mys- | present grief should find their balm in a spirit of 
tery that enshrouded the circumstances and actors | resignation to these mercies that thus dispelled all 
from beginning to end ; it was the sudden silence | clouds from her future life, and left the memory 
and separation that fell like the pall of death be- | of one so beloved beyond reproach forever. Thus, 


tween me and those I had so honored and loved; 


but, worse than that, it was the doubt and distrust | 
of all future professions of triendship, that made | 
But this | 


the bitter fruit of these experiences. 
letter has made clear all that has been so dark, 
and has awakened the old love and reverence that 
made glad my lost, boyish years. Don’t start, 


‘* CarPE Diem.’’—How many moments we lose, | 


when, by watchfulness, we might appropriate them 
to good result! It is told of d’Aguesseau, whose 


| then, 

** All was ended now, the hope and the fear and the sorrow, 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience. 

And as she pressed once more the dying head to her 
bosom, 

Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, ‘Father, | 
thank thee.’”’ 


wife always made him wait for his dinner, that he 
presented her with a book, saying: ‘‘ There is the 
| work of the moments before dinner.” 
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A LILY FESTIVAL AT NOLA. 


By Cyrit RAayMonp. 


Noa is but an hour’s journey by rail from | widow asked him one day for a small sum of 


Naples. 


Why, then, you may ask, do travellers | money, in order that she might ransom her cher- 


write or say so little of this ancient Campanian | ished son from the hands of the Saracens. Pauli- 


city? The simple answer is that it has now lost 
most of its attractions, and dwindled into the 
type of an ordinary Italian town. 


The people one sees about the streets of Nola | 


to-day are very much unlike those brave inhabi- 


there in confinement many years. 


tants who so successfully repulsed Hannibal from | 


the gates; and no doubt the town has lost those 
charms that so endeared it to the Emperor Au- 
gustus, and made it even the rival of Pompeii. 
However, the surrounding country is particularly 


nus was touched by the mother’s sad tale. He 
had not the money, but so keen was his sympathy 


| that he offered to put himself in her son’s place. 


He was accordingly taken to Barbary, and lived 
On his return 
he was welcomed with the most brilliant celebra- 


_ tions, and all the people of Nola expressed their 
_ joy in just such acts of devotion as are to be seen 


beautiful. Vineyards, fruit-trees, meadow and til- 


lage-land lie interspersed over a fertile and luxu- 
riant plain, on one side of which rises a lofty 
mountain, just screening Vesuvius from view. 
Children by the roadside, in the fields, or on the 
hill-slopes can as usual be heard improvising little 
melodies, and at certain hours of the day the 


narrow streets, the porticos, verandas, and favorite | 


squares of the old town are alive with the brawl- 


ing and the restlessness of Italian men, women, 


and children. 

There are, at all events, two days in the year 
when Nola is the scene of unusual merriment. 
One is when the gay bacchanalian procession of 
Neapolitans pass through the town, on their way 
from the grand festival of the Madonna, near 


at the present day. Very few can tell you any- 
thing more about the Saint; but one becomes 
aware of the fact that they have learned to look 
upon the anniversary of his death as one of the 
most festive days in the year. No one could fail 
to be amazed at the curious yet magnificent pa- 
geant that on this day is made to do honor to the 
bishop’s memory. ‘There is then alsc every form 
of life and amusement about the streets of Nola. 
Apart from the special attraction of the proces- 
sion, a cattle fair, horse-race, games, and every 
kind of fun that an Italian delights in, draw large 


| numbers of pleasure-seekers from Capua, Caserta, 


and the neighboring villages. The ordinary quiet 


_of the old town is suddenly astir with the hissing, 


Avellino; and the other is that which we are | 


going to describe as the féte-day of Nola’s patron 
Saint, Paulinus, who held a bishopric there in the 
fifth century. The people know really very little 
about the bishop; but they associate him, not- 


hearted, exemplary man. A _ beautiful vase of 
alabaster -now to be seen in the cathedral, and 
said to have been used at the marriage-feast in 
Cana of Galilee, helps to keep alive the memory 


hullaballooing, and clattering of a little Naples. 
Joyous throngs of young and old fill the streets 
and squares, and the shrill shouting of vendors, 
the braying of donkeys, the cracking of whips 
and the songs of merriment make one unceasing 
uproar. 

The festival comes at a time when Nature lends 


_a most delightful charm to the occasion. Towards 
withstanding, with the highest type of a noble- 


of Paulinus, who once possessed that precious | 


relic, as the gift of a devoted pilgrim to the Holy 
Land. 


and the procession of the twenty-second of June 


But many of those who join in the games | 


are, no doubt, influenced by an old tradition that | 


tells of the pure nature and the self-sacrificing 


the month of July, lilies occur in abundant per- 
fection, and these the peasants gather in enormous 
quantities to grace the celebrations of the twenty- 
second of June. It quite astonishes one to see 
the lavish display of lilies and the curious use to 
which they are put. Trade-guilds of barbers, 
green-grocers, etc., undertake the management of 
affairs, and strive to outdo one another in their 
preparations. They construct at their own ex- 
pense huge wooden frames, which they cover com- 
pletely with buds, leaves, and flowers, interspersed 


spirit of the good bishop. A poor distressed | with religious emblems, and surmounted each by 
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a large cross. ‘These structures are shaped like 
pyramids, and are often higher than the highest 
houses. 
were, marked off by balconies. On the lower of 
these are children in the garb of angels, throwing 
flowers, trinkets, and scraps of paper to the hustling 





| some youths, and merry maidens in their fancy- 
colored costumes, play in and about the crowd ; 


They are divided into two stories, as it | 


crowds beneath. On the upper balcony, no child | 
could rightly be allowed to venture, and so paper | 
angels are substituted, their arms and wings being | 


made to move by strings worked from below. 
These colossal structures are each supported on a 
broad platform, and actually borne along on the 


shoulders of men, whose long white robes and 


sober aspect remind one of the religious nature 
of the display. Surely, the weight of these so- 
called ‘ lilies’’ cannot be anything like so great as 
it seems to be, for twenty-five able-bodied fellows 
are found amply sufficient to carry each one, as 
long as the procession lasts. One cannot help 
pitying these peor creatures who thus “‘ bear the 
burden and heat of the day;’’ yet they seem to 
take a certain amount of pleasure in the work, and 
are content with the paltry pittance they get from 
the accompanying crowds. At funeral pace the 
procession moves along the narrow streets and 
through the squares, stopping here and there before 
the houses of the principal citizens, who may pos- 


by throwing out a small donation. 


hawkers with shrill cries are endeaforing to attract 
the bystanders to their display of wine, fruit and 
cakes ; priests cast a benignant smile at the pro- 
cession, or make a reverential bow of the head; 
and water-women fall on their knees as the ‘* lily’’ 
passes by. The air seems filled with the paper- 
like articles that are being showered down by the 
little angels, who would have every spectator take 
away some memento of the Saint’s beneficence. 
Some of the ‘‘ lilies’”’ have bells attached to them, 
which are kept continually ringing. This is only 
intended as an additional honor to Paulinus, who 
has long enjoyed the credit of having invented 
church bells; but not rightly, however, for they 
were unknown until the seventh century. Pro- 
bably because they first came from Campania, the 
origin of their introduction has been attributed to 
the good Bishop of Nola, whom the people were 
ready to believe as the author of most of the 
blessings they enjoyed. It is a fact, however, 
that the people are now as ignorant of the mean- 
ing of the bells on this occasion as they are of the 
whole ceremony. 

The festival of the patron Saint has been con- 


_ tinued for centuries, and apparently never suggests 
sibly manifest their sympathy with the proceedings | 


The air rings | 


anything more to its votaries than a day on which 
little angels shower down devotional images, and 


with the excitement of the surrounding life; the | citizens in and around the town gather together for 


| 


scene is one of mixed gayety and gravity. Frolic- | a general jollification. 


BIRTHDAYS. 


By Cousin CoNSTANCE. 


THE years they come and go, 

Leaving soft falls of snow 
Upon our hair, 

Touching with darkening fingers 

Our eyes, ’till shadows linger, 
At noonday fair. 


The years, the swift, strong years, 

Staying not for our tears, 
Bearing away, 

On their resistless wings, 

The loved and beautiful things 
Of early days. 


And yet, oh, years, ye bring 
Balm for our sorrowing, 
Rest after pain. 


Experience born of care, . 
Many a treasure rare— 
Soft the refrain. 


Of your departing song, 
Something to it belongs 

That cannot die. 
Some sweet and lengthening calm, 
That like a holy psalm, 

Hushes our sighs. 


Blest they whom fleeting years 
Bring no regretful tears 
For wasted hours. 
Walking with heavenward eyes, 
Toward years that never die, 
Or fade their flowers. 
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WOMEN AND CHIVALRY. 


By MauvrIcE 


REVERENCE for the gentler sex was inculcated 
in every lesson of chivalry. In the early educa- 
tion of youth, women were represented as the 
objects of respectful love and the dispensers of 
happiness. The child was taught that to be an 
honorable and happy man, he should prove him- 
self worthy of the love of a virtuous woman. 


‘‘ This lesson,’’ says Ulrich von Lichtenstein, in | 


his book entitled ‘‘ Duties Owed to Women,”’ 
‘every boy sucked in with his mother’s milk; so 
it was not wonderful that love and honor should 
become identified in his soul. When I was a 
child, so young that I used to ride upon a stick, I 
was fully persuaded that I ought to honor women 
with all that I possessed—love, goods, courage, 
and life.”’ Till the age of seven, the child was to 


be under the discipline of women. Wirin von | 


Grafenberg, in his chivalric poem of ‘‘ Wigolais,”’ 
relates that while the knights would teach the boy 
all the exercises of chivalry, the women of the 


castle had such an affection for his virtue that | 


they allowed him when much older to go about 
in a familiar manner among them. _ Biisching 
laments that with the decline of chivalry this ten- 
der, and at the same time this manly, education 
should have been changed for a mode which did | 


M. How.anp. 


ably was this spirit evinced by St. Louis when the 
Sultan inquired what money he would give for his 
| ransom, and he replied, ‘‘It is for the Sultan to 
| explain himself; if his propositions are reasonable, 
| I will make the queen acquainted with the terms 
| enjoined!’’ The infidels were lost in astonish- 
ment at such respect for a woman. ‘‘C’est,’’ 
replied the king, ‘‘ qu’elle ma dame et ma com- 
pagne.’’ To repeat the apology of Sir Philip 
Sidney, ‘‘It may seem superfluous to use words in 
praise of a subject which needs no praises, and 
withal I fear lest my unworthy tongue should utter 
words which may bea disgrace to them I so in- 
wardly honor ;’’ and yet how can one allude to 
the knights, their toils and dangers, without mak- 
ing mention of the women ‘‘who witched them 
into love and courtesy.’’ It is far too noble and 
gracious a subject to be attempted by my coarse 
pencil; but nevertheless, since I have put on the 
_lion’s skin, as Socrates used to say, I must not 
flinch, but proceed. 

Nor were they unworthy of being the instructors 
of the good and brave. The following legend 
occurs in the annals of an old monastery. Ta- 
| land, natural son of Pepin, the father of Charle- 
magne, fell in love with Hildegard, Charles’s first 





not profess to effect any such general object. | queen, and during the absence of the king in his 
Religion and the rules of chivalry conspired in | Saxon wars he had opportunity to disclose his 
these ages to convince youth that the object of its | design. After trying all the arts of persuasion, 
pride was to be obtained by virtue; that the image | and even harsh threatenings, the empress at length 
which was held with all the rapture of the imagi- | pretended to consent, and appointed him to come 
nation was to"be approached in the discharge of | to a chamber, where, as soon as he entered, the 
duty; and that while infidelity might present its | doors closed, and he found himself a prisoner. 
temptations to the senses, whatever the heart held | Upon the return of Charles she gave him his 
dear in time and in eternity was connected with | liberty, upon ‘which he immediately accused her 
its faith in Christ. | to his brother, whose love gave place to indigna- 

Everything in the education of boys tended to | tion, and he ordered that her eyes should be put 


. . | 7 
raise to the highest degree that reverence for | out, and that she should then be executed. A 





women which had distinguished old Germany ; to 
soften and refine the manners of youth; to make 
the mind generous and the person graceful by 
requiring a constant and at the same time a 


cheerful and willing obedience. Tacitus says that | 


the Germans thought there was something holy in 
women, and that they never despised their coun- 
sels nor neglected their answers. How remark- 


| generous knight resolved to save her, and hurried 
her off from the place intended for execution, 
| after causing the eyes of a hound to be sent to 
the king, as a proof that his sentence had been 
obeyed. Hildegard fled to Rome, where she sup- 
ported herself by her knowledge of simples and 


| other medicines, with which she cured poor sick 


people. In the meanwhile Taland became blind, 
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and in the year 773 he accompanied Charlemagne 
to Rome, when, after vainly applying to the best 
physicians, the fame of Hildegard, as an unknown 
woman for whom the poor had great reverence, 
induced him to have recourse to her. She knew 
him instantly, performed the cure, and pardoned 
him. Charlemagne and the pope hastened to see 
the stranger who had effected such a marvelous 
cure. What was the emperor’s astonishment when 
he recognized his once beloved Hildegard! She 
related her history, and obtained a pardon for the 
‘‘wretch’’ Taland. The pope bestowed the title 
of ‘‘the great’? upon the happy pair, and soon 
after her return from Italy she founded the mo- 
nastery at Kempton, in gratitude to God for hav- 
ing manifested her innocence. 

There was something extremely amiable and 
humane in the gallantry of these days. By the 
customs of Burgundy, a young maid could save 
the life of a criminal, if she met him by accident 
for the first time, going to execution, and asked 
him in marriage. ‘Is it not true,’’ asks Mar- 
changy, ‘‘that the criminal who can interest a 
simple and virtuous maid, so as to be chosen for a 
husband, is not so guilty as he may appear, and 
that attenuating circumstances speak secretly in 
his favor?’’ Many women refused even to appear 
at tournaments. The Duchess of Burgundy, wife 
of Philippe the Good, could never attend on such 
occasions. The Cid could not inspire his wife 
Ximena, and her women, with his own spirit, for 
they were unable to look on from a tower when a 
battle was to be fought with the Moors; and even 
in Amadis de Gaul, Oriana always shudders at 
the sight of preparations for any hour of danger. 

It appears from the treatise which René d’ Anjou 
wrote on the form of tournaments, that before 
commencing, the king-of-arms was to lead some 
great knight or squire before the women, and to 
say : “‘ Thrice noble and redoubted knight, or thrice 
noble and gentle squire, as it is always the custom 
to have a compassionate heart, those who are as- 
sembled in this company in order to behold the 
tournament which is to be held to-morrow, make 
known their pleasure, that the combat before their 
eyes must not be too violent, or so ordered that 
they cannot bear assistance in need. Therefore 
they command the most renowned knight or squire 
in the assembly, whoever he may be, to bear 
right to-morrow, on the end of a lance; this 
present cceuvre-chief in order that when any one 





should be too grievously pressed, he may lower 
this cceuvre-chief over the crest of those who 
attack him, who must immediately cease to strike, 
and not dare to touch their adversary any more ; 
for from this hour, during the rest of that day,. 
the women take him under their protection and 
safeguard.’’ With these words they then pre- 
sented to him the cceuvre-chief. It was a kind of 
hood enriched with embroidery. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. made the tour of Europe in the 
spirit of an Amadis, proclaiming the unrivalled 
charms of his Geraldine, who was daughter of 
Gerald Fitz-Gerald, Earl of Kildare. At the 
emperor’s court, Cornelius Agrippa, was said to 
have shown him, in a mirror, a living image of 
Geraldine, reclining on a couch, sick, and reading 
one of his sonnets by a waxen taper. On his 
arrival at Florence, he challenged all knights who 
should presume to deny the superiority of her 
beauty. The lady being of Tuscan origin, the 
Florentines were pleased, and the grand duke per- 
mitted a general and unmolested ingress into his 
dominions of the combatants of all countries, till 
the trial should be decided. The challenge was 
accepted, and the earl proved victorious. But 
though we might multiply these examples, it will 
remain no less true that the perfection of the 
female character was regarded as consisting in 
angelic mildness and delicate grace, incapable of 
a thought which bordered on cruelty. 

Chivalry even gave warning to women not to 
forget the softness and humanity of their character, 
in requiring any unreasonable service of danger 
from a knight. In Schiller’s poem of the “Glove,” 
the Knight Delorges obeys indeed, and in the 
presence of Francis I. drops down into the horrible 
pit, and from the midst of the wild beasts takes 
up the glove; but it is only to toss it to the lady 
Kunigund, and to turn from her forever. And in 
the Morte d’Arthur also, the knight performs th 
service, but the woman has no longer a servant. 
“If a woman obliged me to perform it,’’ says an 
old officer in a famous romance, ‘‘ I would perform 
it, but never see her more.”’ 

Anciently in England women were sheriffs of 
counties. Margaret, Countess of Richmond, was 
a justice of peace. Sir William Dugdale says that 
Ela, widow of William, Earl of Salisbury, executed 
the sheriff’s office for Wiltshire, in the reign of 
Henry III. Sibylla, wife of Robert, Duke of 
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Normandy, took care of his estates during his 
absence in Palestine, and the historian says that 
under her rule the provinces were better governed 
than if he had been present. The lords of the 
village of Chatenai, refusing to set free several 
unhappy villagers who were languishing in prison, 
the pious mother of St. Louis, at the head of her 
people went to burst open the gates; and before the 
revolution the stick was still preserved with which 
she struck the door and commenced the attack 
with her own hand. Raymond Berenger, the last 
Count of Barcelona, instituted the order of the 
hatchet for women, to honor the bravery of the 
female champions who defended with that instru- 
ment the city of Tortosa when reduced to ex- 
tremity. The city of Palencia, being defended by 
women, John I., King of Castile, ordered that 
they should be admitted into the order of the 
band founded by Alphonso, to enjoy all the pri- 
vileges attached to it. 

Herodotus describes certain lady knights among 
the Ausenses who met yearly to contend with each 
other in honor of Minerva. The women of the 
middle ages*were not so expert, if we may judge 
from an amusing instance related by Biisching 
from an old poet of the fourteenth century re- 
specting an event which happened in a fortress on 
the Rhine, where forty bold knights lived with 
their wives. During the absence of the men on 
Sunday, who had left their army, the women laid 
a plan to hold a tournament; so they put on their 
husband’s armor, moufited their horses, and took 
each her lord’s name, all but one young maid, 
who therefore called herself Herxog Walrabe von 
Limburg, at that time one of the most renowned 
knights upon the Rhine. She tournayed with 
such skill that she sent most of the other women 
out of the saddle; then they rode home and put 
up the horses, and put the wounded to bed, and 
forbid the pages to mention what they had per- 
formed ; but when the knights came back they 
found their horses in a sweat, their armor out of 
its place, and many of the women in bed with 
bruises; so they asked their noble little pages, and 
they told them all about it. So they laughed 
heartily at their wives’ folly, and the adventure 
soon getting wind, the Duke Walrabe determined 
to see the maid who had won such worship in his 
name. He accordingly came to the castle, and 
gave her one hundred marks for dowry and a war- 
horse, and she was sown afterwards married to a 
man of honor. 





At the tournaments of Edward III.’s time, 
women sometimes appeared with daggers and in 
armor. Ramor Montaner describes a Spanish 
woman, in the reign of Peter of Arragon, who 
put on armor and took a French knight prisoner, 
having killed his horse. Many women appeared 
in armor in the ranks of the Crusaders. In ‘‘ Ti- 
rante the White’’ women are represented in steel 
armor. In 1628 a gardener digging up a tree on 
the spot in Paris where the Exchange now stands, 
found nine cuirasses, which had been made for 
women, as their form denoted; and in the mu- 
seum of the artillery of Paris may be seen the steel 
armor which was worn by Elizabeth de Nassau, 
mother of the Maréchal de Turenne. 

The employment of Penelope was the favorite 
amusement of these noble women in the absence 
of their husbands. The Anglo-Saxon lady is de- 
scribed as weaving on curtains the actions of her 
lord. Cavendish says that when the cardinals 
waited on Queen Catherine, she came out to 
them with a ‘‘skaine of white thread about her 
neck.’’ When Brithnod, the Anglo-Saxon war- 
rior, was slain in battle against the Danes, to 
honor the memory of her husband his widow, 
Ethelfleda, embroidered in silk the history of his 
exploits, and gave it, with several other presents, 
to the monastery which contained his ashes; and 
during the absence of William the Conqueror in 
England, his Queen, Matilda, was employed in 
weaving that famous tapestry which is still pre- 
served at Bayeux. 

Women in the middle ages frequently added to 
the ordinary accomplishments of their sex a con- 
siderable degree of learning. Anna Sforza, Duchess 
of Ferrara, was an example of a.woman uniting 
all female graces with extensive learning. Cer- 
vantes describes the duchess as quoting certain 
Latin verses of Politian, and in his time many 
Spanish women of high rank were well skilled in 
classical learning. In 1459 Pope Pius II. was 
complimented by Hippolyte Sforza, daughter of 
Francis Sforza, in a Latin speech. 

Before a tournament the candidates hung up 
their shields in some public place, and if one of 
them was known to have spoken lightly of any 
woman, she had only to touch the shield in token 
of demanding justice. It was not a duel which 
ensued ; but the knight guilty of this defamation 
was beaten soundly by his peers. King Charles 
V. of France banished from court a man who had 
spoken lightly in the presence of a woman ; such 
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respect had men for female virtue. The right 
hand was given to a woman to show her honor; 
yet the ingenious gallantry of these ages provided 
for every case, by remarking that she on the left 
was nearest the heart of him who conducted her. 
It was not alone in England that the law of hospi- 
tality required women to kiss the stranger who 
arrived. In the Niebelungen, Riidiger desires 
Trantine to kiss with all discretion the noble kings 
who arrive and their attendants; and when the 
Countess de Montford received Sir Walter Manny, 


after his taking the Castle of Goney, in the forest, 
**She came,’’ says Froissart, ‘‘and mette them 
| and kissed, and made them great chere, and caused 
all the noble men to dyne with her in the castle.”’ 
| These examples from the age of chivalry may it is 
| hoped serve to show what generous sentiments were 
then in honor; how little comparative value was at- 
| tached to riches; how free the minds of men were 
| from the infection of those base and selfish ends 
which in later times have been proposed with all 
the gravity that belongs to the teachers of wisdom. 





A TALK ON HEALTH. 


By J. 


A wRITER has said, ‘‘ Though health may be en- 
joyed without gratitude, it cannot be sported with 
without loss, or regained by courage,’’ a fact 
which almost all are ready to recognize, but very 
few are disposed to act upon. And yet the pre- 
servation of health is so simply secured in the 
majority of cases by proper attention to diet, ex- 
ercise and clothing, that it seems as if we must at- 
tribute debility, headaches, low-spirits, loss of ap- 
petite and most of the complaints so common 


Ss. W. 


| either that a person needs, depends on his consti- 


| tution, habits and work. In no better way can 
| good health be preserved or restored than by pay- 
| ing careful attention to diet. Nor is it enough to 
| know what to eat; we must learn how and when 
to eat. - Regularity is as important as discretion 
| in meals. Some would have it that a good appe- 
| tite must invariably be a criterion of good health ; 
_ yet it may in most cases be proved that this is the 
| reverse of the truth. 





among us, to little else than lamentable indiffer-| Frenchmen or Italians are certainly as healthy, 
ence to the elementary principles of hygiene. A| if not healthier than Americans; yet they eat half 
statue of the goddess Hygeia should occupy a | that we do. King Victor Emmanuel was a singu- 
prominent place in the school-room and in the | larly robust man, yet he only ate one meal a day. 
family circle ; her precepts should be instilled by | It will probably be admitted by most people that 
the teacher and practiced by the mother, before | we take more food than we need, and that there 
promiscuous eating and general imprudence have must hecessarily spring evil results where our 
undermined the child’s constitution. The extent | stomachs are not gauged according to our special 
to which indulgence is allowed the young in this | habits and mode of life. Our breakfast-tables 
respect is truly deplorable. Most of us no doubt | have been and are still the cause of disease and 
ean recall instances, perhaps personal experience | much misery. Instead of plain, healthy food, we 
tells, where puny frames, sallow faces and physical aim at having an absurd variety and quantity, 
weakness, have resulted from either a mother’s in- | much of which, even taken in moderation, is far 
difference or want of knowledge. For instance, | from nutritious, if not injurious. It,is no excuse 
rope-jumping has of late years been very popular | for one to say that he requires a heavy breakfast ; 
with children; but few mothers or fathers think that arises rather from habit. It is more than 
or care to caution their little ones against this | probable that he would be better off with a simple 
dangerous practice. Not only is there an un- | dish of oatmeal, cracked wheat or rice and a plen- 
natural strain thus put upon the heart, but often | tiful supply of coarse bread. 
serious injury is done to the knees and hips and to | Experience will, in fact, convince one that an 
the spine. | enviable state of health can be secured by careful 
Proper food and exercise are the principal con- | attention to the quality and proper self-denial in 
ditions of health; but of course the amount of | the quantity of food taken, particularly at the 
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breakfast-table. Then all meals ought to be sea- 
soned with pleasant conversation, for such acts as 
a digestive, and gives wholesome recreation to 
one’s whole being. If men could spare the time 
to take a hearty dinner at midday, the benefit 
would no doubt be great; but as the case is, it 
would be better to take but two meals a day—one 
at morning and one at night—than to depend for 
one’s dinner upon a hastily-eaten meal of indis- 
criminate eatables. It is, moreover, a very desir- 
able thing that those particularly who are in the 
habit of having “tea’’ at night, should take a crust 
of bread or something of the kind before going to 
bed, just as for the same reason one should take 
some little nourishment, whose time of rising and 
breakfast-hour are not close upon each other. 

Our people have accustomed themselves to the 
use of ice-water to an extent truly alarming ; for 
probably to this habit is largely due the prevalence 
of dyspepsia among young and old. It would be 
idle to enumerate the many pitiable forms of dis- 
ease and distress that have grown out of reckless 
and irregular living in this matter of food and 
drink. Dyspeptics are painfully unhappy creatures; 
they have lost all merriment and jovial good-na- 
ture, and fail to sympathize with such as would 
carry out the adage ‘‘ laugh, and grow fat.’’ 

They become morbid, indifferent, careless, irri- 
table, and yet scarcely stop for a moment to con- 
sider what has been the cause of their condition, 
and what they can do to provide a remedy. It 
has probably never occurred to them to think that 
the stomach demands certain kinds of food, and 
that others it fails to assimilate ; that some provide 
immediate nutriment, while others only weary and 
wear out the stomach. Avoid pies, cakes, confec- 
tionery, hot bread; ice-water, and in studying for 
variety in food, choose such as are nourishing and 
will not interfere with the organs of digestion. 
To see a man or woman neglectful of Nature’s laws 
is not only suggestive of pig-headed ignorance 
but of unpardonable injustice towards those who 
are supposed to follow their example. 

In so excitable an atmosphere as ours we need 
few stimulants ; in fact we find that here we cannot 
eat, drink or smoke with such impunity as in a 
more humid climate. We need nourishing foods, 
and no country can furnish these in such abun- 
dance as our own. We have good beef, good 
wheat, and good milk, and what with excellent 
fruits and vegetables so particularly conducive to 


a well-ordered system, there seems no excuse why 
every man, woman and child should not have 
palatable, nutritious, wholesome, and cheap food. 
It only remains then for the young to be taught 
and the old to be convinced as to the quantity 
and quality that they require, and the mode and 
manner of eating it. Some people, with the spirit of 
a Caleb Balderstone, strive to live on the meanest 
kind of sustenance, in order to make a conspicuous 
show in their outer life. They soon find out their 
folly to their own serious discomfort, and open up 
a Pandora’s box of ills at which they never cease 
to make wry faces. No! Few of us learn to 
appreciate health until it has gone from us; then 
we grieve that we had not been more careful in 
what we ate, or that we had not had, as the 
ancients, ‘‘ amethustoi’’ or sober stones to remind 
us of indiscreet indulgence. 

Yet apart from proper food, the body requires 
well-timed exercise in order to be healthy; and 
this is within the reach of everybody, whether in 
or out of doors. We do not mean to insist upon 
the many forms of exercise that have lately become 
so popular. They no doubt have their social, 
moral and physical advantages; but, if not un- 
necessarily violent, they demand too much time for 
most people. The principal point to aim at in the 
matter of exercise, is constancy and regularity, 
and then the development is rapidly felt. Some 
vigorous action of the body after rising every 
morning, a brisk walk taken regularly an hour or 
so after a meal, but never on an empty stomach, a 
few swings of the Indian-clubs or the dumb-bells, 
will work wonders if properly practiced. It may 
seem at first very irksome to undertake anything 
of the kind, but such very soon enters into the 
routine of one’s daily life. Only those who have 
tried it can at all realize the robust health, high 
spirits and bodily activity, that are sure to result 
from a few minutes’ constant and regular exercise 
of the limbs. Our women complain of headaches 
etc., but do they ever stop to think that a little 
physical exertion on their part, and plenty of fresh 
air, would rid them of much if not all of their 
trouble? The assertion finds proof in the condi- 
tion of our women when they are in the country 
or at the seashore, and we need not do more than 
refer to the physical development that has at- 
tended the recent enthusiasm in lawn-tennis, riding, 
rowing, roller-skating, etc. 

Want of exercise, however, it may be urged, is 
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but a comparatively minor cause of ill-health in 
women. Garters, tight and high-heeled shoes, 
are bad enough; but the most serious injury is in 
the corset, by which the heart and the adjoining 
organs are kept under suppression. There can be 
nothing so deserving of unabated censure as the 
system of tight lacing, and until they can learn to 
understand this and act upon it, we need not look 
for health among our women. 

The mention of dress suggests that wide-spread 
tendency so prejudicial to nealth—the tendency 
to sacrifice one’s physical well-being to the eccen- 
tricities of fashion, in the matter of outward ap- 
pearance as of the inner life. There is little 
excuse indeed for the modern fashion that leads 
young girls to walk with drooping shoulders, and 
chest contracted to an extent that not only mars 
their beauty, but seriously interferes with proper 
respiration and physical development; such in- 
terference with Nature’s intentions is not only 
ugly, but highly ridiculous. 

Moreover, people will deck themselves with all 
that money can buy, will cater to all the demands 
of outward show, and yet will neglect to give even 
decent attention to the care and cleanliness of the 
body. A mere washing of the hands and face is 
about the extent of their daily ablution; but 
surely, the very idea itself of such a practice is 
suggestive of moral shortcomings. Certainly, any- 
one who has experienced the benefits of a daily 








bath, could not fail to use his sponge and coarse 
towelevery day. It would be found in most cases 
an excellent remedy for nervousness, and if prac- 
ticed before going to bed, would prove of inesti- 
mable value against sleeplessness. But here again 
the practice must be regular and constant; and 
then the beneficial results will soon be perceptible. 
The Chinese could paint their porcelain with fishes 
and animals in such a manner that the figures 
never appeared to the eye, until the vases were 
filled with water. Our perfection of mind and 
body is in a great many cases dimmed, so to speak, 
by improper care of our person. When due at- 
tention is given to the lessons of health, we can 
trace the symptoms of vitality, manliness, and the 
moral virtues in transparency where before they 
were, as it were, opaque. 

There may be something suggestive in the above 
notes, something that may stimulate a few to exer- 
cise wise judgment in the care of their own persons 
and those of their household, it may be. Hygeia 
has her lessons to teach at home, in the street, 
and in the routine of everyday-life; in standing 
and sitting down, in walking and riding, in pro- 
viding proper food and clothing for the body. If 
we could establish a friendly rivalry among our 
men and women to excel in physical as in artifi- 
cial attractiveness, we would have among us a pro- 
portion of strong and healthy people that might 
well be envied. 





MISS PRISCILLA’S COTTAGE. 


By Marcaret B, HARVEY. 


Wuat a beautiful little cottage it was! It put 
you in mind of the daintiest of bird’s-nests, half- 
hidden as it was by climbing roses and Virginia 
creeper, and overhung by the drooping branches 
of the chestnut and wild cherry-trees of the grove 
in which it stood. It was pointed out as the pret- 
tiest house in the village of Lawndale, and so it 
struck the passing stranger. And on this par- 
ticular lovely morning in May, Dick Lindley 
stood before it, absorbed in contemplating its 
charms. 

** The very thing !’’ he exclaimed, ‘I'll rent it 
for the summer, and May and I’ll keep house to- 
gether here, for a frolic. See if we don’t have 
more fun than if we made ourselves miserable to 





please other people at a fashionable summer resort. 
Odd, though, that it should look so deserted ; I 
should think fifty would want it.’’ 

People shook their heads and looked wise, in 
answer to Dick’s inquiries. The house hadn’t been 
rented, they said, for half-a-dozen seasons, and 
most likely never would be. 

‘* Why, what’s the matter?’’ asked Richard, in 
his blunt, straightforward way, ‘‘Is it haunted? 
Was anybody ever robbed or murdered there? 
Or what ?”’ 

“i. 

‘* Well, is it unhealthy to live there? Any dis- 
ease or malaria in the atmosphere?”’ 

‘*No indeed, healthiest neighborhood in the 
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world. But the truth is, nobody can get along 
with the landlady.” 

‘Oho! And what is wrong with her?’’ 

‘*She’s the queerest of queer old maids; the 
most prying and inquisitive of mortal women, 
with the most tattling and abusive of tongues.’’ 

‘Ts that all?’’ laughed Dick, ‘‘I guess I can 
risk that. There'll be no scandal in our house; 
we'll be as open as the day. We'll have the sim- 
plest of furniture, so there’ll be nothing to excite 
her curiosity. We'll do nothing but enjoy our- 
selves, so she needn’t feel especially interested in 
our actions. Finally, we’ll mind our own busi- 
ness, so that she can’t feel called upon to do it 
for us.”’ 

‘Easy to talk, my dear young man,’’ gravely 
remarked an old gentleman who had acted as his 
informant ; ‘‘but if you take my advice, you'll 
keep out of Miss Priscilla’s way.”’ 

‘¢ You'll be sorry if you don’t,” added a middle- 
aged man. 

Dick felt taken aback. The cottage was so 
beautiful, and his heart was set on having it. 
Suddenly, a slight feeling of indignation took 
possession of him. He glanced around the circle 
of men in the little country store and thought, 
‘‘How contemptible! All these men set against 
one woman, and simply because she’s old and 
queer. I’ll stand by her, anyhow. I'll take the 
cottage. (Aloud.) Please direct me to Miss Pris- 
cilla’s; I believe I’ll try and rent her house.’’ 

It must be confessed, however, that his courage 
failed him somewhat on meeting the lady ; for she 
really looked the character given her—she was 
cross and ugly. Her greeting was so snappish, her 
replies were so sharp, that Dick was glad enough 
to transact his business with as few words as possi- 
ble. Only that his desire of renting the cottage 
was so strong—only that he thought from her pov- 
erty-stvicken surroundings that she really needed 
the money it would bring—he would have gone 
away without accomplishing his errand. As it 
was, he was glad enough to get out of the woman’s 
presence. 

‘* Such a rookery !’’ he soliloquized ; ‘‘ within a 
stone’s throw of that lovely little bower, yet living 
in a shanty hardly fit for civilized dogs. No paint, 
no hinges, paling loose, no grass, no flowers, bones 
and rags flung all over the yard, a dozen half- 
starved cats under your heels. I must tell May 
we will have an operatic, open-air concert every 





night without charge. No carpet, no curtains, not 
a book, a picture, or an ornament—what a pano- 
rama! Dowdy head, no teeth, no collar—can it 
be that such a looking creature ever had the heart 
and hopes of a woman? 

**But I did rent the house, did’nt I? Yes, I 
did, and I paid the first month’ rent in advance, 
Still, I said very little. I can hardly rementber 
what. How funny it was that when she asked me 
how many there were in the family I said two, 
without saying that they were myself and sister, 
instead of myself and wife, or grandmother, or 
uncle, or who. No danger but she’ll find out, 
though, quick enough. I hope, however, that 
May’ll never meet her. She’d never have any 
peace if she did.”’ 

A few days later, and Miss Priscilla, at her post 
of observation, the window, concealed however 
by the blind, noticed a wagon-load of furniture 
standing before the door of the cottage. A few 
minutes’ later, Mr. Dick was visible, superintend- 
ing and helping, while the teamsters began their 
work of lifting. 

‘*H’m!” sniffed the watchful maiden, ‘Iron 
bedsteads! Straw matting! Cane chairs! Poor 
people, eh! If I could’nt afford to have hand- 
some furniture like rich people, I could’nt afford 
to put on airs, and take a cottage in the country ! 
Sally Jane Wiggins ought to know of this; she 
can’t abide people that try to live beyond their 
means !”’ . 

‘Ho! ho! What’s all that? Crocket! Bows 
and arrers! Fishing-rods! Ain’t they got noth- 
ing better to do than waste their time with all 
that trumpery? It won’t put bread and butter in 
their mouths. Besides, idleness is sinful. I be- 
lieve its my duty to tell the minister. 

‘« Oh, my, there’s his wife! Rather pretty; but 
they don’t have as pretty girls nowadays as they 
did when I was young. Wouldn’t her feathers 
have dropped if she could have seen me, when I 
was all fixed up, with a white frock on? Who 
does up all them there ruffles, 1 wonder? She 
don’t, I know; they’re all too lazy to work in 
these days. Catch her puttin’ them white hands 
in the washtub! Women ain’t good for anything 
any more—Oh, my, no! They must play the 
pie-anna, and read, and be waited on like all cre- 
ation ! 

‘‘What kind of a mother had she, anyway, to 
let her get married so young? They ought to 
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have been switched, both of them. That gal ought 
to have had a sensible maiden aunt to bring her 
up right. Now, I don’t believe in gettin’ mar- 
ried anyhow; but if you do, to wait till you are 
nearer my age, then you’ll have some discretion, 
and know what you’re about. I shouldn’t wonder 
if her husband drinks and beats her, even if he 
thinks people don’t know it. I’li fix him, though ; 
I'll manage to let people find him out. 

**Sakes alive! See how she smiles at that dri- 
ver! And her husband’s back turned! How 
does he know she don’t smile on every man that 
way! How does he know she ain’t got a lover 
somewhere? The impudent chit! If she were 
my daughter, now! Well, all I’ve got to say is, 
he’d better watch her; she may make him no end 
of trouble. Oh, how he’ll rue the day he ever 
married her! HowI blush for my sex, that they’re 
so weak! I guess, as a neighborly kindness, I’d 
better advise Mrs. Hoskins not to let her daugh- 
ters get too intimate with her; you can’t touch 
pitch without being defiled.’’ 

Meanwhile the object of this scrutiny worked 
on, happily unconscious of it all. Merry enough 
were Dick and his sister over their housekeeping 
escapade. Blithely they tacked down their mat- 
tings, hung up their pictures, and arranged their 
light furniture, their tongues running nimbly all 
the while. 

** Next week,’’ said May, ‘‘ we'll have Will and 
Clara out. Week after, when pa and ma get back 
from the seashore, they must come. As to Joe, 
I guess he’ll be out often.’’ 

‘*Wonder what the old maid will think of it 
all,’’ remarked her brother; ‘‘she’ll think it very 
extravagant in us to have so much company. And, 
May, what will she think when she finds out you’ ve 
got a beau ?”’ 

May’s cheeks burned, and she felt like boxing 
Dick’s ears. She only said, ‘‘I guess she’ll wish 
she had one herself.’’ 

Unconscious innocent! Little did she suspect 
what the lady in question really would think. 

Two evenings later: 

‘* Well, I declare !’’ commented Miss Priscilla, 
‘«there’s a man knocking at the door! I wonder 
if he’s his brother? No, he don’t look a bit like 
him—Mr, Lindley’s rather small, with light hair 
and mustache—this fellow’s large, with dark beard. 
Maybe he’s her brother. No, he don’t look like 
her, either. Well, whoever he is, I hope he’s 





respectable. I don’t want anybody of doubtful 
moral character about my premises. ‘There! she’s 
letting him in. How provoking! If she had 
stayed at the door just a second, I could have seen 
whether she had the same white dress on or not. 
I believe it’s all she’s got. 

‘‘Ho! ho! Here they come out again, prome- 
nading round the ground, arm in arm. Mighty 
affectionate, that! Wonder where her husband is; 
does he allow such goings on? Like as not he’s 
walked down the village. Strange I should have 
missed seeing him. He must be rather soft, or 
he’d keep an eye on her. 

‘*Heavens! the fellow’s kissing her! Oh, how 
my hea-t aches for that poor deceived young man! 
Why don’t somebody tell him he’s married a whited 
sepulchre? It would be somebody’s Christian duty 
to open his eyes. If I didn’t pity him too much 
now; if I didn’t feel a delicacy about it, why I 
might wound him for his own good. 

‘* They’re sitting down under the arbor mighty 
confidential. I wonder if they would see me if I 
were to steal softly behind the rose-bushes? Not 
that I want to be inquisitive; but I might over- 
hear enough to convince me, in my own mind, 
that she really was unfaithful to her husband ; for 
it would be a pretty thing if I were to tell him so 
with no more proof than I’ve got. I don’t be- 
lieve in accusing a fellow-creature unless you’re 
sure ; its best to be on the safe side.’’ 

And seeking to insure herself against making a 
mistake, Miss Priscilla quietly wended her way 
through the shrubbery in her own backyard, 
slipped out the gate, and scrambled through a 
broken panel in the fence belonging to the ad- 
joining house. Noiselessly as a cat she picked 
her way behind the lilac-bushes until she stood 
immediately back of the arbor in which sat the 
unsuspecting lovers. She heard, however, for her 
pains, just one word, spoken in a deep, bass voice— 
** Darling !’’ 

‘Merciful goodness !’’ ejaculated the spy, lift- 
ing her hands in holy horror, ‘‘ does he not fear 
that the earth will open and swallow him up for 
daring to speak so to another man’s wife? What 
in the world are we all coming to? Oh, how faint 
Iam! Yes; I must sacrifice my feelings at the 
call of duty; I must tell that poor, wronged hus- 
band that he has warmed a viper in his bosom !”’ 

Just then Dick appeared on the piazza. What 
was his surprise, as he stood there, gazing lazily 
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before him, his hands in his pockets, to feel him- 
self clutched by the elbow, while a strange voice 
whispered tragically in his ear : 

‘*Come,’’ it said, ‘‘come, I will show you a 
sight which will astonish you.”’ 

‘©Why, what’s the matter?’’ he demanded, 
shaking off the grasp, and looking hard to deter- 
mine who the assailant was. 

‘¢You’re in danger!’’ Miss Priscilla continued, 
in sepulchral tones; “there’s a pair of vipers in 
that arbor.”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense !’’ declared Dick, incredulously ; 
‘*we’ve nothing worse than garter-snakes in this 
climate.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you don’t believe me,’’ she went on; ‘‘I 
thought you wouldn’t. Only my great pity for 
you could have induced me to tell you. But far 
better your blood should curdle while there is 
yet time than that you should be devoured alive.” 

‘‘Well, I declare!’’ cried the puzzled fellow, 
‘are you so much afraid of a couple of harmless 
snakes? Wait till I get a club and a few stones, 
and I’ll soon despatch them if you would feel 
easier to have me kill them;’’ and he stepped 
down off the piazza as though he meant busi- 
ness. 

‘“‘Young man, you misunderstand me,’’ said 
Miss Priscilla. ‘‘ You cannot kill these serpents ; 
you can only leave them to the justice of that 
God whose laws they have outraged. But come 
with me, come! Better you should be unde- 
ceived at once.” 

And wondering if she were not crazy, the be- 
wildered youth followed where Miss Priscilla led. 
Cautiously she took him through the bowery 
bushes until they stood back of the arbor, and 
themselves invisible, could peep through its leafy 
screen. And overwhelmed with amazement Dick 
looked and saw—only Joe and May seated in 
affectionate position and confidential chat, their 
backs towards their audience. 

‘*Do you not see?’’ whispered Miss Priscilla. 

‘*See what ?’’ bluntly demanded Dick. 

“See what!’’ repeated the detective, ‘‘ Your 
wife in the embraces of that scoundrel !’’ 

Terrific silence. Then Dick did precisely what 
Miss Priscilla had expected he would—executed a 
performance in the wickedest kind of swearing. 
May and Joe sprang to their feet as if startled by 
a sudden earthquake shock, and the very picture 
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of consternation, stood confronting Dick and his 
strange companion. Oh, what a rare triumph for 
Miss Priscilla ! 

“Yes, you whited sepulchre, you may well look !” 
she exclaimed, shaking her finger at startled May. 

‘«* And so may you, you deceitful villain !’’ look- 
ing at poor Joe. ‘‘As for you, young man,’’ 
turning to Dick, “I pity you from the bottom of 
my heart; and I am only thankful that I was able 
to undeceive you !’’ 

Horrors! Dick turned upon her as though 
consideration for her sex was the only thing that 
prevented him from tearing her to pieces. 

‘* You meddlesome old cat!’’ he roared, ‘‘ Get 
out of here !’”” 

‘*What! This to me; when I out of pure dis- 
interestedness revealed to you what a false, per- 
jured wife you have !’’ 

‘*May!’’ cried Dick, with an air of terrible, 
savage humor, ‘‘ Come here and kiss me !’’ 

**Oh!’? declared Miss Priscilla. ‘‘ That’s the 
kind of people you are, is it? I’ve had all my 
pains for nothing.”’ 

‘*If you’d only minded your business, now,’’ 
said Dick, ‘‘we might have had some respect for 
you; but as it is, you stand before us all convicted 
as a scandal-monger.’’ 

Miss Priscilla began to whimper. ‘‘ Will you 
insult a lady on her own premises ?’’ she began. 

‘*You had no call to be on these premises,’’ 
enunciated the terrible Dick, ‘‘I have paid my 
rent in advance for them, consequently I expected 
no trespassing. But, here is your key! We'll 
leave the place to-morrow,’’ and he took the key 
from his pocket, and flung it at her with savage 
energy. ‘‘And now, before we part, let me in- 
troduce my sister, Miss May Lindley, and her in- 
tended husband, Mr Joseph Montfort, to whom 
she is to be married in three months. Good- 
night ; and farewell, forever.’’ 

‘* Yes,”” said the men in the store, before the 
week was out, ‘‘ we told him, but he wouldn’t be- 
lieve us. Nice young fellow, that Mr. Lindley; 
but the angel Gabriel himself couldn’t live in 
Miss Priscilla’s house. He thought he could, but 
he went away sooner than anybody—odd, though, 
that he wouldn’t say what for! Well, one thing, 
she’ll never rent it again.”’ 

And she never did. The beautiful cottage went 
to rack and ruin. 
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TRUE VALUE OF A HOLIDAY. 


By Rota, 


Wuat one wants mainly in a holiday is, in the | 
strictest sense of the word, recreation,—that is, 
not mere amusement, but anything whatever that 
really creates anew the energies exhausted by the 
regular work of the year. There are some men 
who get this recreation in ways which seem to 
almost all but themselves anything but agreeable ; 
but even such dismal methods must be, we fancy, 
agreeable to ¢hem, if they really do restore the 
mind and body to its full working power, for it is 
hardly possible that anything should fail to be | 
agreeable, in the end at all events, which has that 
effect. At the same time, the agreeableness of a 
holiday is very far from a good measure of its use- 
fulness, for it must be remembered that it is by 
no means the best proof that a holiday is needed 
when it is very much enjoyed. Itis often, indeed, 
a sign that a young man wants a holiday when he 
eagerly desires it, for that is usually the result 
with the young of getting so overdone by their 
work that they are unable to fix their mind com- 
pletely on it; it is a much graver sign that a | 
middle-aged man wants a holiday when he loses | 
the power to fix his mind on anything except his | 
work, and yet is sensible of a steady sinking of | 
the heart in doing his work. One of the privi- 
leges of youth is the strong warning instinct which 
renders an occupation extremely repulsive so soon | 
as it has ceased to be adapted to the powers of the 
worker, and which stirs a strong yearning for | 
change. It is one of the deprivations of men 
advanced in life that this healthy appetite for the 
best medicine the mind can take, vanishes, and 
that it remains easier to go on with the work 
which is sapping one’s elasticity, than to turn 
away from it in search of a change which, instead | 
of attracting us, only appears in the light of a new | 
burden on the spirit. When the stimulus to do | 
what is best for you ceases, there is but too much | 
reason to fear that the remedy itself is losing its | 
efficacy, and that the too-long strung bow. has lost 
its power to rebound. Hence, while we should | 
say to anybody that the best holiday for him is 
the change most enjoyable by him, so long as it | 
does not put too great a strain op the physical | 
powers, we should add that that is no answer at | 





| had been taken out of the shafts. 


T. Crrs. 


all to the very class of persons who need a holiday 
most, namely, those who cannot contemplate any 
kind of change without aversion, and who, while 
they feel unequal to their work, feel still more un- 
equal to leaving it and attempting the so-called 
enjoyments which are held out to them as a sub- 
stitute for work. So long as there is a healthy 
desire for something which promises the needful 
change of stimulus, it is easy enough, even with 
but narrow means, to choose the kind of holiday 
which will come nearest to gratifying that desire. 


| But when the desire itself has utterly failed, then 
even the largest means will be of comparatively 
little use in furnishing what is needed, and yet 


this is just the case where the need is greatest. 

But even in this case, if you dwell not so much 
on the hope of amusing a man who has not the 
belief left in amusement which is necessary to its 
having any amusing effect, as on the hope of re- 
creating his interest in his work, the thing may 
often be successfully managed without putting the 
blank prospect of repulsive enjoyments,—if we 
may be excused the paradox,—too glaringly before 
the mind. What a man in this condition of over- 
work requires is to be tempted into change under 
the disguise, if necessary, of fitting himself to do 
some part of his work better. Mr. Pickwick’s 
cab-horse would, it was said, have dropped if he 
It was the 
habit of being in the shafts which kept him up to 
his work. It is not unfrequently the same with 
an overworked man. He might become totally 
apathetic if he thought he had no work to do, 
and might sink into a sort of indifference which is 
just the very worst thing for him. But persuade 
him that the very work which has overdone him 
requires him to vary his occupation, to go some- 
where and see something entirely new, and yet 
something new which will interfere with the con- 
tinuance of the overwork, and you may succeed 
in just relaxing the over-stretched string gradually 
enough to help it to recover its tone. 

Let the literary man be sent on a mission to do 
something, not too laborious, which he thinks of 
the first importance to the work he has in hand. 
Let the historian be reminded of the duty of 
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verifying for himself the localities of some distant 
battle-field. Let the artist be encouraged to study 
the foreign school which is most essential to the 
development of his own powers. Let the politi- 
cian be persuaded to survey the country where he 
can learn most concerning other solutions of the 
problem with which he has to deal. Let the anti- 
quary betake himself to any accessible antiquities 
on which he has a theory of his own; the archi- 
tect to the cathedrals and State buildings of other 
countries; while the conchologist, geologist, and 
naturalist have of course no need of such extrane- 
ous attractions, having permanent sources of curi- 
osity always at work to persuade them to visit new 
scenes. And even the least of a specialist among 
all head-workers may interest himself better, we 
believe, by setting himself the task of verifying 
the scenery of one of his favorite novels,—one of 
Sir Walter Scott’s many graphic stories, or one of 
Fielding’s, or Thackeray’s, or Dickens’s, or even 
of Miss Austen’s or Mrs. Gaskell’s,—than by 
going away from work without any object at all 
in which he can feel or feign a definite interest. 
For after all, it is not so much the real activity of 
the motive you accept for such a purpose as this, 
as the definiteness and aspect of method which it 
gives to your plans, which is the useful thing. 

The difficulty with a man who feels that he could 
go on in the old groove, but that he is lost if he 
sets himself merely to try hap-hazard change for 
which he has no desire, is this,—that so long as 
his object is mere amusement, there is nothing 
which he expects to find amusing, so that nothing 
shapes itself to his vacant imagination ; and if he 
finds his first effort a failure, he is in danger of 
being more hurt by his holiday than profited. But 
with any sort of definitely shaped plan before him, 
however artificial at first the thread of interest 
may be, there is something definite which, through 
the mere influence of method become habitual on 
his mind, draws him on, till at last he either finds 
areal pleasure in its execution, or else, perhaps, 
in something else quite different from his first 
object, which it has, nevertheless, suggested to 
him. For a greatly overworked man, nothing is 
more likely to fail than the mere chance pursuit of 
pleasure. But any plan which involves something 
of a method, something that has to be regularly 
followed out, almost as if it were the appointed 
task of working-days, lends a certain mild tonic 
of its own to the otherwise indifferent will, which 





starts it fairly on a way in which it is very likely 
to find or pick up a real interest. 

To all who have the renewal of energy for their 
object, it is clear enough at least that no needless 
risk should be run of taking more out of oneself 
in holiday-making than the same or a much longer 
time of steady labor would take out of oneself. 
Yet many an Alpine climber actually does spend 
more nervous strength on his holiday than all the 
year is likely to restore. Of course, we are not 
speaking of mere physical fatigue, which, except 
under very extraordinary conditions, is often 
advantageous rather than otherwise to the full 
restoration of nervous tone, but of the moral 
excitement of serious danger and anxiety for 
others which accompanies the more perilous ex- 
peditions. And again, if a holiday is to be spent 
in true recreation of energies exhausted in the 
year’s work, the opportunity should be taken not 
only to get a physical stimulus to the general 
health, not only to get some sort of exercise for 
the mental interests kept in abeyance in the ordi- 
nary field of labor, but also to get a fresh store of 
that trust in a source of light outside us which 
the weariness of continuous labor is so apt to ex- 
haust, simply because it leaves us in ourselves 
weak and dry. 

We believe that a great many holidays are de- 
prived of their value by being so exhaustively 
mapped out as to leave no chance of true spiritual 
rest, no freedom from the sense of absolute en- 
gagements to be here or there at certain times and 
seasons, no interval that is not parcelled away 
into journeyings, or excursions, or sights, or even 
fixed spiritual exercises in which you take a given 
part that leaves little room for true rest,—because 
true rest does not mean hectic flushes of emotion, 
or fits and starts of aspiration, or abrupt resolves 
to do better in the future than you have done in 
the past, but rather the escape from all these 
struggles within your life, and from the profound 
sense of nothingness which they are apt to pro- 
duce, into the strength of perfect acquiescence in 
a divine purpose and repose on the everlasting 
will. 

One great part of the weariness of life is the 
necessary punctuality and punctiliousness of its 
engagements. There are people who say, with 
the Quakers, that even in worship, the multiplicity 
of observances, the kneelings and risings, the 
recitations and chauntings, make a transaction of 
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worship, instead of a rest. And we are certain 
that for an exhausted mind this is not the most 
fitting kind of spiritual restoration. The ‘‘re- 
creation’’ of the spirit of trust is not to be secured 
by the mere punctual exercise of it in the most 
approved formulas. It must come from a true ex- 
perience of the buoyancy of the power on which 
your own mind leans; and however true it may 


LADY 


| be that in the strength of solemn social traditions, 
| and with the help of the language that has been 
| attuned by centuries of suffering and hope, that 
| buoyancy is in the general way most amply re- 
| alized, yet it is certain that after periods of exhaus- 
| tion, other and less apparently formal attitudes of 
/mind are needful to ‘‘re-create’’ the jaded life 
| even of religious devotion. 


MARY. 


By E. B. Cur er. 


SHE sits in the red sunset, 
Lovely and pure and bright— 
With cheeks all flushed and glowing, 
And azure eyes alight. 


She is watching for his coming 
Over the distant hill, 

Each sound that breaks the stillness 
Bids her wild pulses thrill. 


Her fair and fragile fingers, 
So wasted and so wan, 

Bear a sweet gift of roses 
For the beloved one. 


Her golden locks are gleaming 
In the sunset’s crimson ray: 

Faint emblem of a glory, 
That fadeth not away. 


A dark speck in the distance, 
How thrills the lady’s heart! 

Soon shall they be together, 
Ah! never more to part. 


Nearer he comes, and nearer, 
She sees his waving hair, 

His eyes of deepest hazel, 
His brow so broad and fair. 


Look up, look up, young lover! 
Thy fair betrothed one see, 
With words of tenderest welcome 
She is bending down to thee. 


He sees her not. The roses 
Drop from her fingers frail, 
Her cheek grows white as marble, 
Her quivering heart-strings fail. 


Her mother’s cry of anguish 
Rings through the startled air, 
Just as her lover’s footstep 
Is heard upon the stair. 


One smile, bright as an angel’s, 
One quivering, long-drawn breath, 
And the lovely Lady Mary 
Sleeps the long sleep of death. 


No tears, no fond caresses 
May win her back to life; 

She hath done with care and anguish, 
She hath done with tears and strife. 


No longer pain and sorrow, 
No longer bitter tears, 

But peace and joy and gladness 
Through never-ending years. 





AFTER A DREAM. 


By CLARENCE H. URNER. 


I must have heard sweet music as I slept; 
For, oh! I had a dream of heavenly things; 
Methought my spirit rose on rapid wings, 
And through the gates of heaven exulting swept. 
Somehow a song within my bosom crept, 
And though ’tis mute—I feel it as it rings: 
Now from the scenes of earth new transport springs, 


Which once unto themselves they dumbly kept. 
Perpetual light wrapped all, that met mine eyes, 
While in my breast as mild a light was felt; 
The air was filled with balm and gentle sighs, 
Yet in my heart as sweet a fragrance dwelt; 
But, now—upon the soul flesh heavily lies, 
Although I dreamed its last weight had been dealt. 
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The past month was a notable one in our Philadelphia 
church circles, It witnessed the gathering of the chosen 
representatives of the great Presbyterian family throughout 
the world. These came from Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Spain, Switzerland, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Canada, India, Ceylon, Victoria, Eastern and Southern Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, New South Wales, and New Hebrides. A 
very large delegation representiug all the Presbyterian bodies 
in America assembled also to welcome these brethren from 
abroad. The most ample preparations for their entertain- 
ment while here were made, and the generous and courteous 
treatment they received on all sides most favorably impressed 
them. The distinguished and eminent divines present, many 


of them with world-wide fame, afforded us a pleasure to | 


see; and when possible, to avail ourselves of their discourses 
delivered in some of the leading churches during the session 
of the Council. And especially was this the case with the 
eminent Dr. Brodhead from India, a classmate at college, 
and whom we had not seen for twenty-seven years. Though 
his eyes have grown dim since then, he has lost none of his 
vigorous energy and untiring zeal in the Lord’s cause. The 
Council closed its sessions on the 3d ult. The next session 
will be held at Belfast, Ireland. 


The most prominent topic current in the popular mind in 


this country to-day is that of the coming Presidential election; | 


and judging from the tone of the partisan press and mouth- 


pieces of the several political parties, one might almost feel | 


inclined to believe that the safety of the country were at 


stake. From one end to the other of the country go up the | 


wild acclaims of would-be patriots in laudation of their 
respective candidates and party principles, and most bitter 


invectives and personal diatribes against opposing candidates | 


and their party principles. This is but a repetition of what 
we are accustomed to have every four years; and with noth- 


ing more serious offering, we presume that the people can | 
very well abide by it. There is, however, another feature | 


that develops itself as a concomitant of our elections, which 
seriously menaces public polity as well as public safety, and 
that is the growing laxity in political morals. The indica- 
tions for fair and honest elections—the true and honest 
expressions of the popular will—are daily becoming more 
faint and dubious. Subterfuges of the most questionable 
character are resorted to, and that by all parties, to accom- 
plish the defeat of their opponents; and in the prosecution of 
these schemes money by the thousands of dollars are lavishly 
expended. Arguing that the ends justify the means, bribery, 
repeating, personating, false counting, or any other equally 
criminal act, is boldly resorted to, and with the least fear or 
compunction of conscience. So emboldened by previous 
successful efforts have these partisans become, that they even 
make free to boast of their skill in this respect. Is it not a 
fearful thing to contemplate on the part of the true patriot, 
and should it not become a fair subject for earnest con- 
sideration? 


| In the purity of the ballot-box lies the safety and perpet- 
uation of our government. Is it not essential, therefore, that 
| a halt be called by the sober second thought and sound sense 
of our community? May it not already have gone beyond 
all hope of a correction? We pray it may not; but through 
what means may the dangers be avoided that lie in our 
present path? Only through the proper agitation of the 
question, with a corresponding condemnation through public 
opinion of all parties guilty of such crimes. Make it an 
| issue paramount to all others, and let every high-minded and 
honerable man rise above every consideration of personal 
or self-interest and second the effort. Let us establish a 
healthier tone in political morals; and to secure this, place 
upon every plant of fraud the sign-manual of utter condem- 
| nation. If the present penalties of the law be not severe 
| enough to deter its violations with impunity, let them be 
increased at the earliest possible moment. If imprisonment 
and outlawry will not suffice, then make the offence a capi- 
tal one, and string up the offender. It is murder at best, 
since it strikes at the very life of the nation. 
Some of our readers may suggest that even this would not 
| amount to anything, since it would be in the power of the 
pardon authority to stay the hands of justice, as has already 
| too frequently been demonstrated. We would even go so 
| far as to destroy this power. There must be no hope held 
out to the daring political highwayman. Let his fate and the 
| law which fixes it be as fixed as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Then and then only shall the ballot-box become 
a sacred thing in the eyes of all freemen; then and then 
only will its portals become the true exponent of the pop- 
ular will, and the best safeguards against political destruc- 
tion. 


i 


Our Schools Scandalized.—One of our periodical writers 
has recently taken occasion to find serious fault with our 
popular plan of education. He maintains that our public 
schools turn out “flimsy bundles of nervous tissues ;’’ that 
they rather unfit our sons and daughters for the duties of life, 
in that girls are not trained to be successful servant-maids, 
and boys learn to rise above the lower scales of drudgery. 
We do not care to do more than refer to the lamentable 
| weakness that Mr. Richard Grant White has displayed in 
dealing with the subject which he has attacked. He argues 
from a wrong basis, when he maintains that our schools are 
the hot-beds of intellectual and moral deterioration. That 
they are defective, is evident; that they fail to fit our boys 
and girls for what we would specially wish, is naturally a 
| cause for regret; but one is by no means justified in saying 
that our educational system breeds pride, indolence, and 
other objectionable traits of character. It is not in the 
school-room, but in the home, that one must look for the 
good or bad influences in the moral education of the young. 
If the girl acquires a love of dress and extravagance, or 
that disagreeable coarseness so self-asserting in the cross- 
| breeds of this country, it is to be attributed to no other cause 
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than is to be found in the associations of in-door and out- 
door life away from school. The child assumes an air of 
self-dependence; his whims are gratified; his ideas and 
actions are pretty much under his own control; if he aspires 
to be a “little more of the gentleman’’ than his father, his 
ambition meets with ready response. In bringing before the 
public this important tendency in the Irish-American and 
German-American element of our population, Mr. White has 
done far greater service than he may ever expect to do in 
exposing the defects of our educational system. Home-life, 
home-influence are unfavorable to the satisfactory training of 
the young of either sex. Mothers sacrifice the moral to the 
material welfare of their daughters; humor them in their 
ambition to rise above their station, and are glad to open up 
any opportunity that may give an air of gentility and greater 
freedom than comes with waiting on table, cooking a dinner, 
or wheeling a perambulator. 


Waste Products Utilized.—Few people realize the 
vast amount of waste that is continually going on under 
their very eyes. And so those inventions deserve special 
honor which tend to utilize what we have been taught 
to regard as of no value. It is saving that makes the indi- 
vidual rich and the community prosperous. The glycerine 
industry which has attained colossal proportions is a notable 
illustration of a great manufacture based entirely upon the 
saving of a product that until lately was a waste result with 
the soap-boiler. Even more important in magnitude, we 
may estimate the industries connected with the manufacture 
of the aniline colors and artificial alizarine from the refuse 
coal-tar that was formerly the curse and nuisance of gas- 
works. The waste blood of the abattoirs is sought after by 
the sugar refiner and the manufacturer of albumen. Old 
boots and shoes and leather waste are turned to good account 
by the chemical manufacturer in producing the cyanides, 
ferro and ferric cyanides, so indispensable in color printing 
and photography. Sawdust, mixed with blood or other ag- 
glutinative substance, and compressed by powerful pressure, 
is moulded and turned into door-knobs, buttons, and a 
thousand decorative and useful articles; or, as is the case 
too, with the spent tan of the tanneries and the spent bark 
of the dye-works, it is utilized for fuel. Oyster shells are 
burnt to lime; the waste of the linseed oil manufacture is 
eagerly sought for as food for cattle. River mud is mingled 
with chalk, burnt and ground, to make the famous Portland 
cement. The finest glue size is made of the waste of parch- 
ment skins. The waste gases of the blast furnaces are now 
employed to heat the blast, to generate the steam that drives 
the engine, to hoist ores, drive machinery etc. The enor- 
mous hills of anthracite coal dust that have for years borne 
silent testimony to the crudity of our methods of coal mining 
bid fair to disappear in time beneath the boilers supplied 
with ingenious dust-burning devices, or in lumps of artifi- 
cial fuel. Even the anthracite itself, not many years ago, 
was a black stone unappreciated and useless. And now, 
having endeavored to illustrate what modern invention has 
done in the direction of utilizing the waste products of 
nature, or those of the industrial arts, we shall be prepared 
to consider the question, whether there are not waste forces 
of nature that can and should be turned to usefal account, 
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and whether we are not neglecting to avail ourselves of 
exhaustless and incalculable stores of power that could be 
made to do our bidding. 


What are we to do with our Apples ?—According 
to reports the apple crop this year promises to be so enor- 
mous that the growers are at a loss to know how to dispose 
of the vast surplus. Throughout the State of New York 
and elsewhere the trees have actually been injured by the 
breaking of the heavily-laden boughs. The abundant yield 
has come unexpectedly. The orchards are strewn with the 
fallen or picked fruit, teams are hurrying to and from the 
cider-mills, and wagon loads of the richest varieties are 
being conveyed to the market to sell from thirty-five cents to 
as low as five cents a bushel. Farmers will stock their 
cellars with apple butter, cider, and vinegar, even millions 
of barrels of apples will be sold, yet we are assured that the 
unusual harvest must prove comparatively useless; that 
enormous quantities of the fruit must be allowed to rot, as 
not bringing a price sufficient to pay even for the barrels. 

The only open outlet to the producer seems to be the for- 
eign market; but the conditions of success are subject to the 
special intelligence and care of the shipper, or perhaps one 
ought rather to say of those who are entrusted with the 
gathering and packing of the apples. The utmost attention 
should be given to picking the fruit at the right time and 
when free from atmospheric moisture, and preserving the 
apples from bruises or exposure to the sun orstorms. When 
the apples are once stored in good condition, it becomes a 
matter of the greatest importance to pack them satisfactorily 
for the foreign market. We have recently been informed of 
an excellent method for accomplishing this, which would 
consist in wrapping the apples in tissue paper soaked in a 
very dilute solution of salicylic acid, and dried before it is 
used. The cost of this paper, it is asserted, would be trifling 
when compared with the splendid condition in which it would 
preserve the fruit even when bruised. There seems no rea- 
son why the apple trade with Great Britain should not be 
increased, seeing the large demand and the high prices that 
the American fruit continues to ensure. The present appears 
to be a favorable opportunity for producers to take the matter 
into serious consideration, and turn what is looked upon as 
an unprofitable harvest into a source of unexpected income. 


Progress in China.—In this country, as in Europe, 
much attention has within recent years been directed to the 
spirit of intellectual and material advancement among the 
Chinese. But still many fail to form any adequate idea of 
the vastness, the wealth, the antiquity, the unique importance 
of the empire which these people represent. We are per- 
haps made familiar with the two classes of Chinese who 
come to this country—the student and the workingman— 
and we are impressed with the marked intelligence of the 
one and the industry and pertinacity of the other. We do 
not stop to think that these Chinamen come from one of the 
most favored portions of the earth’s surface, that they repre- 
sent the most ancient civilization now in existence, that the 
millions of their countrymen embrace one-third of the human 
race. The difficulties of their language, their coherence and 
religious belief, have favored a state of isolation; and we 
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know comparatively little of the country beyond what recent 
complications with Russia have brought about. Civil re- 
forms, military successes, commercial and educational vitality 
are conspicuous within the past few years. The Empire of 
the Manchus has become strong, rich, and warlike. It is 
rising to the position in which it can manage its own affairs 
or provide its own needs, and regulate with complacency its 
dealings with other nations. The revenue of the Empire 
reaches something like $300,000,000, and yet it is the 
lightest taxed of all nations. A formidable army, with an 
arsenal providing all the necessary requirements, a naval 
dockyard, and special importance given to the appointment 
of only competent officials, are very marked evidences of 
what is being done to develop the long-latent power of 
China. There is still the danger from the side of Russia to 
stimulate the Chinese to renewed warlike preparations. The 
province of Kulja, in Central Asia, is the bone of contention 
between the Empires. On the confusion consequent upon 
the Taiping Rebellion, the Russians undertook to keep the 
peace in Kulja until China felt in a position to reoccupy it, 
when it would be handed over to the ancient owner. They 
now refuse, however, to fulfill their promise, and China, 
feeling that she is unjustly deprived of what she has held for 
more than twelve centuries, and that she is exposed to un- 
called-for humiliations, is watching a favorable moment to 
deal a heavy blow upon the Empire of the Czar. 


Utilities of Forest Culture.—When one stops to reflect 
upon the wholesale destruction of forest trees that goes on in 
our country from year to year, there seems to spring up an 
irresistible impulse to cry down the short-sighted spirit of 
gain, and the willful indifference that will lead men to con- 
vert acres of most valuable woodland into tracts of compara- 
tive waste, Yet all that we can say seems to be of very 
little avail. Only by constantly keeping the subject before 
the public, by disseminating all possible knowledge, by the 
valuable services of such interested men as Professor C, S. 
Sargent and Mr. Northrop, and by bringing results of expe- 
rience to convince the lumbermen that they are “killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg,” can we hope to see some 
remedy provided by which the planting will be proportioned 
to the destruction of trees, Much has been said of the im- 
portant part shared by forests in the industrial and hygienic 
welfare of our people, and evidences of their influence are 
observable in contrasting the dry, sterile, desolate soil of 
cleared timber-land with the healthier climate, greater pro- 
ductiveness, etc., of forest areas. Droughts are the inevita- 
ble result of denuded woodland. India and China suffer 
from famine because the trees have been swept from the 
mountain slopes which feed their streams, and the people of 
Connecticut are beginning to see that the lumberman’s axe 
has been the cause of their river running dry. Fires have 
aided to spread fearful desolation among the valleys of the 
Andes, as in many of our own States, so that it is with 
special wisdom that attempts are being made to carry on ex- 
tensive tree-planting. What valuable results can be brought 
about in this way is shown in the enterprise which con- 
verted the once barren valley of Barcellonnette in the Lower 
Alps into fields of rich vegetation. A strong inducement to 
direct special attention to forest culture is the fact that it 





will serve as a check to the grasshopper, which hatches and 
thrives best in dry places, and on a tract of territory that is 
in astate of chronic drought. As conducive to health, the 
presence of trees is an acknowledged fact. The great secret 
of the healthiness of Australia, and even of the tropical por- 
tions of Queensland, is the exhalation from the forest, the 
aroma of which is not only pleasant but fever-chasing. It 
is said, too, that by the planting of forests in some parts of 
India large tracts of country have been restored to their 
former healthfulness and fertility. It ought certainly to be 
the wish of all sensible people to encourage private individ- 
uals or the State in their endeavors, not only to prevent the 
willful destruction of timber-land, but to reclaim worn-out 
soils and arid wastes, and provide for the wants of future 
generations by a systematic system of tree-planting. 


Astronomy in Rochester.—The new Warner Observa- 
tory which is being erected at Rochester, New York, is 
attracting much attention in social and literary as well as 
scientific circles.. The new telescope will be twenty-two feet 
in length, and its lens sixteen inches in diameter, thus making 
it third in size of any instrument heretofore manufactured, 
while the dome of the Observatory is to have some new 
appliances for specially observing certain portions of the 
heavens. It is to be the finest private observatory in the 
world, and has been heavily endowed by Mr. H. H. Warner, 
proprietor of the Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, and other 
remedies. Professor Swift has labored under numerous dis- 
advantages in the past, and the new comet which he recently 
found was in spite of many obstacles; but as the new insti- 
tution is to be specially devoted to discoveries, there are 
good reasons to expect very many scientific revelations in the 
near future from the Warner Observatory at Rochester. 


Tomatoes in years gone by.—It is a Newport tradition 
that tomatoes were first eaten in this country in about 1823, 
in a house still standing on the corner of Corne and Mill 
streets, About that time there came here an eccentric 
Italian painter, Michele Felice Corne. He purchased a 
stable on the street now Called for him, fashioned it into a 
dwelling house, and there lived and died. Previous to his 
coming, and long after tomatoes, then called ‘love apples,” 
were thought to be poisonous. A gentleman told me re- 
cently that in 1819 he brought them from South Carolina 
and planted them in his yard, where they were looked upon 
as curiosities and prized for their beauty. They became 
later, however, a very unpleasant missile in the hands of the 
small boy. A charming old lady also told me that in 1824 
she was sitting with a sick person, when some one brought 
the invalid, as a tempting delicacy, some tomatoes. The 
astonished attendants exclaimed, ‘ would you poison her ?” 
and yet Corne, in his section of the town, had been serving 
them for a year previous. As late as 1835 they were 
regarded as poisonous throughout Connecticut. 


New York capitalists are about to erect one hundred and 
thirty small brick tenements on thirty acres of land recently 
purchased in the northwestern part of the city. The houses 
will rent from $10 to $1 5.a month. 
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Popular Amusements.—I cannot think we have gained 
much in the substitution of some of the present popular 
games for those of the past time. To begin with, cro- 
quet, which seems to be most assiduously cultivated by 
all classes—can it, in point of healthfulness at least, at all 
compare with that most graceful of games, ‘‘ Graces?’ In 
croquet the body is continuously in a bent position, the chest 
contracted, the head held low. In “graces” the head is 
uplifted, the chest thrown forward, the arms well exercised, 
most of the time held aloft in tossing the hoops. Take a 
party of school girls let from their desks in differing dress, 
no regulation suit as in croquet, with erect forms, tossing 
from the sticks the gayly-wound hoops, with streamers flying, 
and beside it the croquet field, with its bent-over players, 
that never fail to remind me, in their absorbed intentness of 
driving balls, of Bunyan’s allegorical representation of a man 
poking with a muck rake in the earth, while over him an 
angel holds a crown which he entirely ignores. 

Another thing that prejudices me, too, against croquet is 
the fact that invariably presents itself, of the stirring up of 
bad passions. No sooner does the game begin to wax warm 
but you hear one and another accused of cheating. Even 
among quite young children I see it. I never saw or heard of 
it in the game of graces. And this exciting of the passions 
of cupidity, deception, fraud, etc., forever sets me against all 
games of cards. 

I have been labored with by friends, with patient care 
and self-sacrifice, that I might learn to play whist and cro- 
quet, but I have so little interest in the forms that to-day I 
cannot call the names of the cards, and invariably retreat 
ingloriously from the croquet-grounds as helpless as I began. 
I would not say that a game of whist or croquet has never 
been played without a quarrel; I have never seen one 
played without some recriminations. 

Take the game of base-ball, with its temptations to intem- 
perance, and its real dangers to life and limb and contrasted 
with the old-fashioned ball game, or even the exhilarating 
one of shuttlecock and battledore, I think the present loses 
in comparison with the past in real healthful recreations, 
which to me seem all that is desirable in thus spending 
time. And this carries me back a few years. I lived op- 
posite the home of a wealthy manufacturer, who had at the 
time just retired from business and settled down to—croquet. 
As soon as breakfast was over the whole family adjourned 
to the ground in full view of my windows. The bowed 
forms bent to their tasks, and the click of the hammers 
began. From sheer exhaustion they at last threw themselves 
on the settees to recuperate. Time was taken for dinner, 
spared for tea, but in the interval how devotedly they 
wielded those hammers! The father was an old gray-haired 
man. If at times I could not help thinking at least is this a 
proper life-work, who sha!l blame me? I may as well ac- 
knowledge here that I have come to think that anything, 
amusements included, that does not in some way benefit 





not only ourselves but others is better in the breach than 
in the observance. 

I believe we can provide our children with amusements 
that shall excite no wrong passions, but arouse the noble 
ones, alas! too dormant, of benevolence, and thoughtfulness 
of others—an end surely to be desired by all lovers of the 
race. As to these old-time games I have contrasted with 
the present, I seem to see incipient mustaches curling up- 
ward, and have the disdainful expression of “ Girl’s play!” 
But why need it be so? Cannot masculine arms gain 
strength and masculine natures become polite and chivalrous 
in tossing hoops and playing at battledore as in the everlast- 
ing base-ball and croquet? I’m afraid if the question were 
answered truly, it might be found that the real objection to 
the former games lies in the fact that they don’t allow of 
winnings. 

As ball used to be played when we girls took our stand 
with our brothers, not even being debarred the bat if 
we wished, and with never a suit or yellow shoes, could 
hold our own with any of them, there could hardly be a 
nicer game. The manly, polite boys of that period, that 
never failed to run after the ball, however far we beat it 
away, and never snarled “ You cheated!’’ we can’t forget. 

Seriously, is not this devoting of columns of newspapers 
to the doings of base-ballers and their competitions exciting 
not only a taste in the young for gambling, but actually 
nauseating older ones? Is any game that takes boys and 
young men miles away from their homes, very often inflicts 
injuries physical upon them—I glance at a late paper and 
read in the account of a game at Boston “ with both of her 
‘catchers’ disabled”—a game that ever ought to aspire to 
be called “ The National Game?” If we must have games 
for our children, pray let them be those that neither dwarf 
physically, mentally, or morally. 

Let them be games that keep the body erect, the chest 
well thrown out, the arms often lifted, and certainly the 
percentage of curved spines, narrow chests, and predisposi- 
tion to apoplexy will be lessened at least. The last thing I 
would wish a child of mine to do on coming from school- 
desk, where the head is bent over lessons, or if a mechanic 
at his bench, a book-keeper at his ledger, would be to see 
the head still bent over croquet balls. 

Cousin CONSTANCE. 


Influence of Light in Animal Life.—In nearly all 
animals clothed in fur or feathers, the color of the body is 
deeper above than beneath; and these colors grow darker 
in summer than in winter. The white or light-colored 
moths that fly by night cannot boast of the lovely hues 
belonging to the butterflies sporting in the sun; and among 
the latter, the varieties that appear in spring are more bril- 
liant and fresh than the autumnal ones—the azure and 
golden dust in which they are arrayed following the tone of 
ambient nature. The owl and most night birds wear 
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dress of gray or fawn, and the softness of their integuments 
contrasts strongly with the rigidity ef those which fly by 
day. Every lover of the seashore must have remarked the 
difference of the shades on the shells which seek shelter 
under the rocks, compared with those lying in the light; 
and what a difference there is between cold regions and 
equatorial countries! The colors of the birds, animals and 
reptiles, which people the immense forests, or lie on the 
banks of the broad rivers of the torrid zone, are of daz- 
zling brightness, while in the Polar regions the tints are 
white or gray, and much akin to the snow in which they 
live. 


Women and Spectacles.—We have known charming 
women who wore spectacles; but, as a rule, we do not con- 
sider glasses becoming to ladies. They are apt to give a 
semi-masculine, semi-scholastic, semi-clerical appearance to 
female wearers, which is not particularly prepossessing. A 
stern look is unpleasant in a woman, and glasses generally 
give this look more or less to the wearer. We are not fond 
of extremes, and although we are far from agreeing with the 
prudish old adage that a woman should never look straight 
into the face of a man, we are not fond of being deliberately 
stared at by a spectacled lady. Most ladies’ noses are not 
very well fitted by Nature for carrying spectacles; conse- 
quently when they use glasses they are obliged to throw their 
heads slightly back in a manner which appears at first sight 
a little supercilious. 


Health and Study.—The pursuit of letters if carried 
beyond a certain point is like other pursuits, attended by 
physical inconveniences. These, which have been greatly 
magnified, ultimately result, as has been already said, from 
one of two causes—too much exercise of the mind, or too 
little exercise of the body. Insanity or indigestion, a dis- 
ordered head or a disordered stomach, are the avenging 
Erinnys of the lucubrations of literary libertinism. But the 
belly suffers far more than the brain. How many men set 
before their books day after day, immovable as the unhappy 
Indian Fakirs before their gods, deranging their animal 
economy without any advantage to themselves or society! 
How many of these sedentary victims lose their appetite 
without increasing their intelligence! How many without 
improving their discernment destroy their digestion! These 
are they whom melancholy follows like a shadow, having 
marked them for her own. No need for them to drink the 
bloodless cumin. 


Hanging-Plant Baskets.—A few well-arranged hang- 
ing-baskets are among the most beautiful ornaments for the 
decoration of the house in winter. No other method of 
arranging the class of plants used for this purpose combines 
more artistic or beautiful effects. The plants required are 
for the greater part simple and easily grown, and the baskets, 
if circumstances do not permit, need not be expensive. 
When desired, very neat and suitable baskets may be pro- 
vided at home. The materials are simple and easily ob- 
tained. Very tasteful and unexpensive ones—fully durable 
enough for one season—can be made of round berry baskets, 
with solid bottoms, covered with rustic wood, bark, or fancy 





knots. These will do for smaller ones. Larger ones may 
be made of anything suitable to hold the covering. Wooden 
bowls are largely used by makers of rustic work, and are 
much more durable than berry baskets. The ordinary wire 
horse-muzzle may be used as a hanging-basket if desired. 
In making wooden baskets the parts should be well oiled 
before putting together, and one or two coats of varnish 
given to the outside as a finish. The handles may also be 
made of rustic wood. 

The present time is a good one to fill hanging-baskets for 
winter. Good friable soil that will not pack too much 
should be used. Let the plants be young and thrifty, and 
pot-grown if possible, but the roots should not be too much 
bound. After planting, keep the baskets pretty well shaded 
until new roots are formed, when they may be exposed to 
the sun; but in summer we would not recommend too free 
an exposure to the sun and winds, as it will be apt to injure 
the freshness of the plants. The variety of plants used for 
filling hanging-baskets is very large. Anything that taste 
may suggest, selected from the immense variety used for this 
purpose, is suitable. Baskets filled with plants of a single 
kind are very handsome if the growth is thrifty, and any of 
the free-growing drooping sorts are suitable for such baskets. 
Where several kinds of plants are used erect, growing ones 
should be used for centres and the drooping ones for the 
sides. For centre plants geraniums—those of fancy leaf 
markings such as Happy Thought, Mrs. Pollock, Mountain 
of Snow, etc.—are prettiest. Coleus (the newer varieties 
are much the finest), Begonias, Achyranthes, etc., are used. 
For drooping plants the variety is much greater, among 
which are Ivies of various kinds, Smilax, Lobelia, Panicum 
Variegatum, Sedum, Koniga Maritima (variegated Sweet 
Alyssum), Pylogre Suavis, Othonna Crassifolia, Crassula 
Spathulata, Dew Plant, Russelia Juncea, etc. In filling 
baskets select rather tall plants in preference to dwarf for 
centres, as they show off, when the baskets are hung up, to 
much better advantage. The practice of covering the soil 
with moss after the work is finished is a good one. 

In regard to watering hanging-baskets, an exchange says 
to immerse them in atub of water. ‘This is an excellent 
plan, as the roots are thus thoroughly saturated, which can- 
not be so easily done in any other way. Whatever kind of 
basket is used, be sure that it gives good drainage. 

C. A. M. 


Table Manners.—The following valuable suggestions, 
culled from one of our prominent exchanges, are deemed of 
sufficient interest to lay before our readers: 

“To those who merely ‘ eat to live,’ it may seem a matter 
of small consequence how one is dressed when. he comes to 
the table, or how he behaves during the meal. But a very 
little thought ought to convince the most careless person 
who is not altogether ‘ of the earth, earthy,’ that good man- 
ners at the table are preferable to bad manners, and that it 
is conducive alike to comfort and a sense of ‘the fitness of 
things,’ that the members of the family should come to the 
daily repasts, not only with clean hands and face, but neatly 
attired. The few moments spent in preparation for the 
table are not time misspent. On the contrary, the slight 
loss of time is more than made up by the increased charm 
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of the family gathering. One can eat as heartily in ‘ shirt- 
sleeves’ or with towsled locks as in a decent coat or with 
nicely-ordered hair; but the atmosphere, so to speak, of the 
table will be far more agreeable and refined in the one case 
than in the other. The simple formality of putting on a 
coat and brushing the hair has a tendency to exalt the meal 
from a mere feeding-process into a festival, not only for 
eating and drinking, but for the interchange of social tour- 
tesies and pleasant words. Of course, no amount of outside 
polish can do this unless the members of the family have it 
in them to be courteous and agreeable; but, given the dis- 
position, the dressing up for the table has its effect—and no 
small one, too—in transmitting the inward feeling into out- 
ward action. 

It is impossible to estimate properly the immense influence 
which is exerted upon a household by the atmosphere of the 
family table. A neat, well-ordered table is in itself a lesson 
to the children. To the inviting table, where there should 
be always something attractive, however simple the meal 
may be, most children will come prepared to behave pro- 
perly. 

It really is worth while, and when philosophically con- 
sidered is a matter of great importance, to lay aside as far as 
possible all thoughts of the hard work done before and to be 
done after a meal, and to allow no vexatious questions to be 
discussed at this time. The habit of brooding over our 
work and exhausting ourselves by going it all over in our 
minds is one to be studiously avoided. There is nothing 
which takes from one’s energy more than this, and it is a 
frequent cause of insanity. Everybody knows that food 
digests better when eaten in agreeable company. It was 
something more than a pleasantry which made a friend re- 
mark that he could not have his wife and child pass the 
summer vacation away from him, as it gave him dyspepsia. 
The poor child who comes to grief at the table and is sent 
away from it with his dinner half eaten, and who suffers the 
whole afternoon with an undigested lump of food in his 
stomach, is to be pitied. 

It follows, then, that pleasant surprises in the way of pre- 
paring favorite dishes, that good taste and much painstaking 
in arranging all the appointments of the table and dining- 
room, rise above a mere ministering to the animal existence, 
and atfect the fine issues of life. Good behavior and cheer- 
fulness ought to accompany each meal as naturally and 
unvaryingly as bread and butter. The happy laughter 
which distributes nervous force, and calls the blood from 
brain, allowing the stomach to get its share, should be 
heard more frequently at our tables. No one should feel at 
liberty to say one word which is not at least kind and 
thoughtful, any more than he would withhold a sufficient 
quantity of food. 


Ceramic Teapots.—Perhaps the most ill-used of do- 
mestic utensils in the hands of the modern potter is the very 
domestic teapot. It has been tortured into every possible 
shape, from a China mandarin sitting on his haunches to an 
elephant with upturned trunk to form the spout, his tail 
being antithetically used to form the handle. The gro- 
tesque, says Mr. Forbes-Robertson in “ Great Industries of 
Great Britain,” is as good as a joke; but the fun is lost 
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when it is applied to articles of utility. Now the teapot is 
a utensil, and utensils have their primary existence in easy 
use. The use of a teapot is for the quickest decoction of 
tea with the least loss of heat. An instant’s reflection 
would tell the thinker that he would obtain the largest 
amount of contents with the least amount of radiation by 
the use of a sphere, and if we examine the ordinary teapot 
of China or Japan made for native use we shall find that it 
approaches as near a spherical form as it is possible to obtain 
without fracture in burning. Into one side of this pot, very 
near the bottom, is inserted a straight spout, which, being 
much wider at its base than at its mouth-piece, is readily 
cleansed from adhering tea-leaves. At the other side isa 
hollow protuberance, placed rather near the top, into which 
a wooden plug can be fitted asa straight handle. By this 
means the heat is retained in the pot, and the handle is kept 
cool. The modern teapot maker, on the other hand, tortures 
his spout into a serpentine shape, and gives us the smallest 
contents with the largest possible radiating surface, and 
so contrives the handle that it shall absorb the greatest 
amount of heat. He aims, in short, at unnecessary effect, 
and in doing so forgets the primary purpose of the vessels. 
Let him revert back to the common principles of common 
sense, and the common sense of purchasers may be relied 
on in the building-up of his fortune. 


The Value of a Daily Bath.—To wash the body from 
head to foot every day is the one thing needful in respect to 
ablution for the pure sake of health. To+become so accus- 
tomed to this habit that the body feels uncomfortable if the 
process is not duly performed, is the one habit of body, the 
one craving that is wanted, the one habit that needs to be 
duly acquired in the matter of body cleansing.. The process 
may be carried out as speedily as possible. Moreover, it 
may be carried out as cheaply as possible, and all the 
hygienic advantages may be the same as if great expense 
had been incurred. A formal bath is not actually necessary. 
A shallow tub, or shallow metal bath in which the bather 
can stand in front of his wash-hand basin, a good large 
sponge, a piece of palm soap, a large soft Turkish towel, 
and two gallons of water are quite sufficient for al] purposes 
of health. In the North of England there is often to be 
met with in the bed-rooms of hotels, and sometimes in those 
of private houses, the most cheap and convenient of these 
small and useful baths. To stand in such a bath as this, 
and from the water of the wash-hand basin to sponge the 
body rapidly over, and afterwards to dry quickly and thor- 
oughly, is everything that is wanted if the process be carried 
out daily. Once a week it is a good practice to dissolve in 
the water used for ablution common washing soda in the 
proportion of one quarter of a pound to two gallons of 
water. The alkaline soda frees the skin of acids, is an ex- 
cellent cleanser of the body, and is equally serviceable to 
persons of a rheumatical tendency, who are often troubled 
with free acid perspirations. 


Tea dealers continue to trade upon “ inducements’’ 
in the shap of crockery and glassware, but the dear, 
accommodating public does not know how much the tea is 
worth. 
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Ultima Thule. By Henry WApsworTH LONGFELLOW. | It would be possible to quote gems from every page of the 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


| little book before us, but it would be a needless thing to do, 


These eighteen little poems, bound up in a neat volume, | convinced as we are that very few indeed of those who can 


‘and bearing the above title, are probably familiar to most 


readers, as having gone the rounds of the principal maga- 
zines and newspapers; yet far from losing their attractive- 
ness, they seem to possess a special charm in the form and 
connection in which we now read them. Many of them are, 
no doubt, redolent of old age, yet there is a youthful vigor, 
a touching sweetness associated with every verse, such in- 
deed as would hardly justify us in believing that our Ameri- 
can laureate would carry out his thoughts, when he says: 
“Ultima Thule! Utmost Isle! 

Here in thy harbors for a while 

We lower our sails; a while we rest 

From the unending, endless quest.” 

In his heart-stirring tribute to Bayard Taylor, the power 
of his genius seems to give unspeakable reality to the picture 
of the great traveller-poet, as 

“ Dead he lay among his books.”’ 

There is a beautiful simile in the comparison of the soul 
when it has left the man in his prime, with the traveller 
hurrying on his way, where yet the shades of night have 
begun to fall : 

“Let the lifeiess body rest ! 
He is gone, who was its guest; 
** Gone, as travellers haste to leave 
An inn, nor tarry until eve.’’ 

And, as suggestive of the fact that a man’s merits are 

never appreciated in his own generation, he tells us: 
“*On the ruins of the Past 
Blooms the perfect flower at last.’’ 

The gift of an arm-chair, presented by the children of 
Cambridge, is the occasion of a poem full of sweetness and 
tender sympathy. As we read the lines, we seem to picture 
to ourselves the genial poet of “three score and ten” giving 
amusement and instruction to the band of eager children 
that flock around him. He tells them of his happy associa- 
tions, and sings a song of grateful remembrance that few of 
his little listeners can forget: 

“The heart hath its memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 
The precious keepsakes, into which is wrought 
The giver’s loving thought.”’ 

The “Iron Pen” and the recently published “ Robert 
Burns” are too well known to demand anything more than 
mere mention at our hands. One of the prettiest little poems 
in the collection is the “ Maiden and the Weathercock.” 
The former, overjoyed at the hope of seeing her lover, 
speaks tauntingly of the vane that would change with the 
wind, whereupon the weathercock seizes his opportunity, 
and says: 

‘Oh, pretty maiden, so fine and fair, 
With your dreamy eyes and your golden hair, 
When you and your lover meet to-day, 
You will thank me for looking some other way.’”’ 


| appreciate true poetry will fail to read the verses and admire 
| the genuineness of love, sympathy, truth, and cheerfulness 


that breathes in the “ Ultima Thule” of our favorite poet. 


The Back-Bay District and the Vendome. 32 pp. 
Lilustrated.. By Moses KinG, Editor of “ The Harvard 
Register,” “ King’s Hand-Book of Boston,” “ Harvard 
and its Surroundings,’ “ King’s Pocket-Book of Cincin- 
nati,” etc. 

This little work describes and illustrates a district of about 
one thousand acres that the City of Boston has added to its 
area by filling in the salt marshes and waste flats of the back 
bay. The district thirty years ago was wholly unimproved ; 
now it is one of the finest architectural sections in the world. 
On it are many of Boston’s celebrated public institutions, 
churches, hotels, and residences. The Vendome is the 
white marble, palatial hotel that is being erected at a cost of 
| $1,000,000. The book contains numerous engravings, giv- 
ing views of prominent buildings in the district described. 


The Iron Gate and Other Poems. By OLIVER WEN- 

DELL HoLMEs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

In this very attractive volume we have another collection 
| of poems already more or less familiar to the reading public. 
Though in their bound form, however, their special interest 
seems to be reserved for such as are concerned in the par- 
ticular events which the poet has been called upon to com- 
memorate, yet they have for all that charm which is so 
peculiar to the style of the autocrat. Boston people have 
| certainly found in Dr. Holmes a precious acquisition. Clubs, 
birthday and centennial celebrations, college reunions, so- 
cial and literary gatherings, have provided a subject for 
| laudatory, dedicatory, and commemorative strains. Few 
| men are so skilled in combining rich humor with delicacy of 
| touch and depth of meaning as our “florist in verse.’’ 
Nor, even now in his seventieth year, does he seem to have 
lost any of that cheery nature, or of that blithesome spirit 
that 


| 
| ‘never deemed it sin to gladden 
This vale of sorrows with a wholesome laugh.”’ 

The opening poeem—* The Iron Gate’’—of this little book 
| was read, it will be remembered, at the Holmes breakfast 
| given last year by the publishers of the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 
| The circumstances under which it was composed have ren- 
| dered it singularly indicative of the thoughts, feelings, and 
| declining years of the poet. That is a very pretty verse in 
which he says: 

“Youth longs and manhood strives, but age remembers, 

Sits by the raked-up ashes of the past, 
Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers 
That warm its creeping life-blood till the last.” 
The annual meeting of the class of ’29 has never failed 
to be graced with the flashes of wit and good-natured humor 
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and jovialty that spring up in this happy recollection of 
by-gone days. Old faces come together, old friends exchange 
mutual associations, the vacant chairs are carefully noted, 
and the poet is tempted to say: 
“« How narrow the circle that holds us to-night! 
How many the loved ones that greet us no more, 
As we meet like the stragglers that come from the fight, 

Like the mariners flung from a wreck on the shore !”” 

In his tender tribute to James Freeman Clarke, we trace a 
harmony of strength, beauty, and manly sympathy thoroughly 
worthy of Dr. Holmes: 

‘* What blending thoughts our memories share! 

What visions yours and mine 

Of May-days, in whose morning air 
The dews were golden wine. 

Of vistas bright with opening day, 
Whose all-awakening sun 

Showed in life’s landscape far away 
The summit’s to be won!” 

In the score of poems of which we have endeavored to 
give the reader some sort of idea, it is extraordinary that 
there should be so great an attraction, considering the nature 
of the topics upon which they treat. Yet Dr. Holmes is 
specially adapted to make whatever he undertakes captivat- 
ing, and even were the present poems of inferior interest, 
they would doubtless be eagerly sought after and read, 
merely from the prevailing confidence in the attractiveness 
of the Author, of the Poet, and the Autocrat at the break- 
fast-table. 


Magdalen Ferat. By EMILE ZoLA. Translated by JOHN 
STeruinGc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
The character sketching of this author is excessively vivid; 

the principal characters being drawn with a master touch. 

This is all, however, that can be said in favor of the work. 

In all other respects it bears a strong resemblance to the 

preceding works of the same writer, with probably some 

slight redeeming qualities in its favor. 


Stories and Romances. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A selection of excellent and well-written stories and 

sketches of romance. The qualities of each will bear 

uniform comparison, the writer evidently possessing the 
happy faculty of diffusing an attractive style throughout all 
his work. 


By H. E. ScuppER. Boston: 


A Windfall. By A. T. Perry. 

Publishing Company. 

This is a really interesting story, and one in which the 
reader’s attention becomes wholly absorbed from the begin- 
ning to its ending. The author has shown no lack of skill 
in the arrangement of his plot, and the incidents of the 
story have been worked up in a masterly manner, “A 
Windfall” bears promise of a successful reception at the 
hands of our fiction-loving public. 


New York: Authors’ 


A Bibliography of Ohio. By PETER G. THOMPSON. 
Cincinnati: Published by the Author. 

We are indebted to the generous consideration of the 
author for a copy of this excellent and most valuable work, 
which we prize all the more highly because it fills a void, 





which has heretofore been the source of much loss both in 
time and patience. It is a work that will prove indispen- 
sable to all libraries, booksellers, and persons interested 
in the collection of Americana, as well as to the general 
collector of books of reference. 

In its arrangement of details the author has shown rare _ 
good judgment, having evidently, in all instances, had the 
convenience of those who might consultits pages under con- 
sideration. The title of each book is given in full, and the 
notes accompanying each are both interesting and valuable, 
as they show how the book relates to the subject, the period 
it covers, etc. The “index by subjects” also proves of 
great value, as it shows at a glance under each head, alpha- 
betically arranged, the events, localities, and individuals 
treated of in the books themselves, in which respect we be- 
lieve it is the pioneer attempt in a work of its character. 

It is a royal 8vo., of 436 pages, printed on the finest paper, 
and in the handsomest style of the typographical art; an 
excellent specimen of the line of work in which the author 
is engaged. 


Manuscript of St. Peter.—We learn through a late 
correspondence of Miss Helen Stanley, that the very im- 
portant discovery has just been made in Jerusalem of what 
purports to be the original manuscript of St. Peter. We are 
pleased to give the statement as she makes it: 

“On the 13th of July, 1879, their died at Jerusalem a cer- 
tain poor man known throughout the city for his great age, 
which was reputed to be 109 years. For the last half cen- 
tury this hermit had lived retired from the world without 
exchanging a word with his neighbors, by whom he was 
regarded asa saint. At his death, as no one knew any of 
his friends or relations, the local authorities took possession 
of all that he had. On visiting the grotto inhabited by the 
man, whose name was Core, situated at the foot of the hill 
of Gethsemane, they were surprised to find it decorated 
with some degree of elegance. It was overlaid with tigers’ 
skins, and the actual couch of the deceased had been com- 
posed of these materials of very great value. After removal 
of the skins a trap door was found, which Jed into an under- 
ground passage, five yards long, by three or four yards high. 
There a case was found fastened by an iron bar. On open- 
ing it the explorers came upon a heap of money of different 
countries and periods. A large quantity of gold was dis- 
covered—English, Turkish, and Grecian—the fruit probably 
of a long career of mendicity on the part of the holy man. 
The value of the treasure has been estimated at £8,000. 
Under the layer of coins a packet was disclosed, wrapped 
up in old newspapers. After this coating had been removed, 
a handsome cashmere shawl appeared, much the worse for 
time and damp, but estimated originally at about £80. 
The shawl again concealed several papers attesting to the 
origin of poor Core, who in these was declared to be a 
Hebrew belonging to a very rich family established at 
Stockholm, Finally, under these papers a voluminous manu- 
script on papyrus was brought to light, wrapped in a piece 
of green silk so entirely consumed by age that it fell to 
pieces at the first touch. 

The papyrus bore, written in beautiful ancient characters, 


_ the following words: 
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“T, Peter, fisherman and disciple of Jesus, the Son of | sent a commission to the spot to examine the case. After 
God, and continuator of His works, speak to the people of | long investigations, this commission is said to have pro- 





the earth who hear the word of the Lord according to the | 
love and in the name of the very Holy God.” 

The manuscript is signed in an elegant and original | 
manner: 

“J, Peter, fisherman, in the name of Jesus, have finished | 
writing the word of love in the fiftieth year of my age, on | 
the third Passover after the death of my Lord and Master, | 
Jesus Christ, the Son of Mary, in the house of Belierl, the | 
scribe, near the temple of the Lord.” | 

The papyrus of this manuscript is tolerably flexible and | 
resisting in spite of its age, and the ink is still very black. | 
That led the discoverers to think it was the work of Core; | 
but the savants of Jerusalem, after a lengthy examination, | 
during which they vainly endeavored to decipher sundry 
antique terms, came to the conclusion that it was impossible 
for a modern author to write ancient Hebrew with such ease, 
purity, and propriety of language, presenting both an ac- 
quaintance with the signification of certain words, and a 
particular archaic form peculiar to that tongue at its best 
periods. Besides, everybody knows that papyrus is no longer | 
manufactured, which proves at least the antiquity of the | 
document. But can it really be a manuscript of the Apostle | 
St. Peter? To elucidate so grave a question, the Bible So- | 
ciety of London was communicated with, which at once | 





| 
| 
| 


nounced in favor of its authenticity. The numerous ques- 
tions—philosophical, philological, historical, and Biblical— 
raised by this discovery promise to be most curious and 
interesting. 

The Bible Society appeared to take it for granted that St. 
Peter could write, which, on the strength of the testimony 
of St. Mark and a rather obscure passage in the Acts of the 
Apostles, has hitherto been considered doubtful. This 
point further stimulated the zeal of the Bible Society to 
study the manuscript. 

Between the commission, which had its seat at Jerusalem, 
and the Society of London, a brisk exchange of letters and 
telegrams has been going on. Finally, the family at Stock- 
holm inheriting the property of the ancient hermit of Jeru- 
salem has been offered £20,000 for the acquisition of the 
manuscript by the Bible Society; but all these people will 
agree to is, to grant the right of reproduction and translation. 
The firm of, Abdullah Brothers, in Constantinople, has 
offered to bring out a photographic edition. 

The above account appeared originally in the Sadaoth, a 
journal printed at Jerusalem in the Jewish interest, whence 
it was extracted by the Seminatore and Fiaccola of Rome, 
two organs of evangelical interest in Italy, and has now 
found its way into the French papers. 
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Titles and American Girls.—As the intercourse he- | 
tween America and European countries increases, the old- 
standing feelings of prejudice are disappearing, and we seem 
to see a certain apishness of foreign, particularly of English, | 
manners and customs, springing up amongst us. Our men 
and women who have any claims whatever to recognition 
abroad, are now quite surprised at the amount of attention 
they receive, and return home with the conviction that a 
change must be made in the status of their social relations 
and manner of living. The American girl finds herself a 
special object of attraction abroad. Her beauty, grace, live- 
liness and quick-wittedness have become proverbial, while 
at the same time her accomplishments are associated with 
all the wealth to be desired. She who had perhaps learned 
to look with contempt or indifference upon the convention- 
alities of the English aristocracy, now esteems it an enviable 
honor to dine, dance, drive, or to be the guest of any one of 
the “ Upper Ten.’’ Her beauty, it may be, is thought too 
great for our people to appreciate, and a mother’s ambition 
secures her an entrance to parties, balls, drawing-room re- 
ceptions, etc., where titled young gentlemen shall vie with 
one another in doing her honor, She naturally is carried 
away with the gay round of social life, the slavish adoration 
of admirers, and the consciousness of being one of the belles | 
of the season. If she thinks little of Count This or Duke 
That, she is reminded of the social recognition their title 
gives. Some of our American girls have married extremely 
well among the nobility, but the ordinary conditions under | 


which such marriages are made is anything but favorable to 


| happiness. They need only fear in England the indifference 


or disreputable character that their husband may evince; but 
a recent case in Germany tells us that the young lady must 


| first review the conditions of her social standing before ac- 


cepting the hand of a German noble. Miss Moulton had 


_ not long enjoyed the title of Countess Hatzfeldt, when she 


discovered that the fact of her grandmother having been an 
actress shut her out from the court circle. Her husband 
found position stronger than love, and his accepting the post 
of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was the signal of 
divorce. This, with other instances, stand out as a warning 
to our American girls who have any show of self-respect, 
and who would realize the dangers of reaching above their 
position. 


Conversation.—To be ready, discreet, and polished in 
conversation is a gift that anybody might well envy. There 
is an irresistible charm about the man, woman, or child who 
can always talk with ease, grace, and propriety. One seems 
to be spell-bound in the presence of such a one, and we go 
away convinced that cheerfulness and brilliancy in speech, 


_ as the outcome of a pure, sympathetic soul, must certainly be 


among our highest intellectual, moral, and social forces. Of 
course we do not give any credit to the rattling, gossiping 
talk that is ready to expose the shortcomings, even of friends, 
and to speak with venomous irony of whatever comes under 
their notice. No; conversation has a noble duty to fulfill at 
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home and in the world at large. Under its influence the 
household is guided; all learn to enjoy and improve from 
one another’s intercourse, and men’s hearts and minds are 
linked together. The secret of true conversation lies in the 
neglect of self. So soon as what we say in the slightest de- 
gree reflects self, the charm of our words disappears. This 
is a very common and a very great fault; while it may come 
from a morbid state of mind, it more often is the result of 
gratified waywardness. It ought to be our duty to snub such 
as continue to indulge in this form of conversation. It is an 
easy work to accomplish; a few telling words will effect a 
surprising change. 

Delicacy in conversation is also an important thing to 
remember. Swift says: ‘“‘ One of the best rules is never to 
say a thing which any of the company can reasonably wish 
had been left unsaid.’”” There are plenty of things to talk 
about without fear of injury to the feelings or sentiments of 
any about us; yet to carry on “small talk,’ to gossip about 
our neighbors, to say the wrong thing, and that, too, at the 
wrong moment, or to adopt conventional modes of express- 
ing ourselves on humdrum topics are just the errors that we 
are likely to fall into. Some of us lose power over our 
tongues, and need, like Gracchus, a flute-player behind us, 
to recall us to moderation. 

Sincerity in conversation would save us many inconven- 
iences, and insure respect while it would justify our own 
conscience; for 

** What a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive.” 
Words spoken without truth, earnestness, and simplicity are 
too often ** like the bloom from a soiled flower;’’ while on 
the contrary bright, sparkling, healthy conversation is like 
the raindrop that, according to an Arabian tale, fell into the 
ocean, and was converted into a diamond. 

Apart, however, from the valuable influence that discreet 
conversation may have upon society, it has a power that 
every father and mother should bring to bear upon the edu- 
cation of their children, Nothing is so apt to mould the 
child’s character for good or for evil as the words it hears 
from the mouths or at the connivance of its superiors. We 
can tell them stories, help them in their studies, let them 
hear all we have to say about great men, places and things, 
correct them when they fail to speak properly or with the 
necessary caution; there are innumerable ways, in fact, by 
which we can train them to be fit conversationalists, and at 
the same time win from them duty, obedience, and respect. 


Indecision of Character.—Of the many causes which 
hinder men from attaining success, indecision is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest. Without any determined course marked 
out for themselves, the majority of young people set out on 
the great ocean of life, depending more upon chance than 
any fixed law, whereby a definite result may be obtained. 
Thinking to-day, perchance, to amass a fortune in some pur- 
suit, they, to-morrow, easily change it for some other. And 
so they spend their lives, continually varying, always dis- 
contented with the present, and ever looking to the future 
for brighter days, which their indecision does not warrant 
them to expect. How many young men there are, who if 
settled in their purpose of obtaining a livelihood, would 





ultimately be crowned with success. How many old men 
there are, who if they had not lightly and frequently changed 
their vocations, would now be in the enjoyment of happiness 
and every comfort, whereas their latter days are embittered 
by want and penury, and their home the work-house or asy- 
lum. It is the curse from which no one is exempt, that 
‘man shall earn his bread by the sweat of his brow.”’ Such 
being inevitably the case, let us not be over-fastidious as to 
the nature of our employment, provided it be honest. 

If we feel dissatisfied with our lot (which in fact we all 
do, the king as well as the beggar), let us nobly and man- 
fully endure it, and console ourselves with the pleasing cer- 
tainty that soon all our toils and troubles and privations will 
end. Let us not too readily try to divest ourselves of the 
weight Providence has burdened us with. Whatever our 
condition or state in life be, let us discharge its duties, and 
if we calmly submit to the All-wise Creator’s good will, rest 
assured our allotted span will be more happy and less trou- 
bled than if we day after day seek an evasive means of 
obtaining that which Croesus, with his fabulous wealth, 
could only possess—a living. 


Great Endeavors.—lIt is not enough, even in this exact- 
ing world, that one should be simply busy. It depends upon 
what he is about. You see men in every day life bustling 
constantly around, and yet apparently never accomplishing 
anything worthy the pen that records it. You have their 
natural symbol in the swallow which circles round and round 
an old chimney in the summer twilight, flitting as earnestly 
on its work as if a world depended upon its effort, scarcely 
pausing to twitter out a salutation for its equally industrious 
neighbor as they meet, for fear so many sweeps should fail 
to be accomplished before dark. And yet when they have 
all settled down into their narrow home, the ungracious sky, 
instead of appearing in any respect bettered by their strenu- 
ous exertions, or grateful for the extraordinary enterprise 
displayed, only seems a good deal relieved to be rid of the 
fussy commotion. 

Now we have seen societies of women, and men too, which 
befrittered away energy just in this manner- A little work, 
that one of each could do, excited a score to go out, elect a 
president, two secretaries, an advisory committee, a treasurer, 
of course, and so have a Swallow Association; and every 
night they would come out in full force, and flutter and fly, 
and jabber and twitter, and at last most benignantly go in 
the chimney; and the relief was indescribable. 

The poet Cowper has made a calculation on this subject, 
which will at least attract attention as a literary curiosity, 
and as a new sort of poetic numbers. 
kind,” he says, 

** And add two-thirds to the remaining half, 


And find the total of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dreams.”’ 


“T sum up half man- 


Men there are who wear out all their lives in a perfect 
fever of excitement and zeal. It is not a fair question what 
we should do without them; it cannot betried. That which 
most exercises us in our need is, what under the sun we 
shall do with them. Carlyle compares them to balky horses, 
‘¢all move and no go.” 

Now there is need of a worthy aim to make any activity 
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manly. And the possession of such ennobles the worker. | 


«A vigorous purpose,”’ says Channing, “‘ makes much out of 
a little, breathes power into weak instruments, disarms diffi- 
culties, and even turns them into aids.’”’ You can see in 
every community how true it is that the man who stands on 
any ground, and keeps standing there, will in time draw the 
world to him, or push it to his determined spot. Why, when | 
the ancients wanted to picture torments of the lost in hell, 


they told of their being set to do just what men take up of | 
their own accord nowadays. Sisyphus was rolling up 
a stone to the top of a hill, and then letting it roll down 
again. Ixion was walking around an endless wheel. The 
Danaides were drawing water from a deep well with sieves 
for buckets. One would think Tartarus was reproduced in 
our time. 

Little endeavors, made on principle, are far better than | 
great, made for show. They accomplish more, and they 
prove more greatness. James, the king, wrote a “ Counter- 
blast against Tobacco.”’ Britain laughed at him for belittling 
his royalty, and went on smoking. But a Scotch maiden in 
his own realm told her lover she “would not marry a 
chimney ;”” and one pipe went out, to say the least of it; 
and the lover thenceforth believed in his soul there never was 
such a girl, 


Surrounding Influences and Character.—It is seem- 
ingly thought, or at least asserted by certain individuals, 
that every person is merely the result of chance; that there 
are no natural laws governing our existence; that we are 
simply what we happen to be; and that if a person is gifted 
with only moderate powers, it is foolish to believe he can 
outgrow this dwarfed state through cultivation. This idea 





| of human nature seems to me not in harmony with sound 


reasoning. Now suppose we plant two hills of corn in the 


| same soil, and cultivate each with the same general care. 


In this case we have no reason to believe there will be any 
difference between these two hills in their final yield of 
grain. Now let us suppose that these two hills of corn 


| come up; that one soon has large, thrifty stalks, and the 
| other, from some caase, looks as though it was laboring 


under general debility. If we utterly neglect the one that is 
now prosperous, and at the same time make every possible 
effort to restore the other, have we not reason to believe that 
the latter will finally outstrip the former? Any well-in- 
formed farmer will tell you that under these circumstances 
the chances are greatly in the latter’s favor. That small 


| tree growing in your garden may be trained to grow in any 


direction you wish. So, that little son or daughter will be 
likely to grow up and live in accordance with early influ- 
ences. But I believe that there is sometimes an exception 
to this rule. There are those whose dispositions to do right 
are so strong that they will conduct themselves properly in 
spite of all the evil influences that can be brought against 
them; but in such persons there is something rather out of 
the course of human nature—something nobler and better. 
Let not parents imagine their children by nature so perfect 
as to neglect giving them the proper moral instruction. And 
above everything else, set good examples; for children are 
preéminently liable to imitate. Teachers everywhere should 
pay no more attention to the education of the intellect than 
to the education of the moral nature; for, without morality, 
human life is in reality a failure. And as all of us exert 
more or less power over our fellow-creatures, let us see that 
our influences may lead to some good. 





VARIETIES. 


None Missing.—A farmer living about forty miles above 
Detroit felt that it was his duty to drop the Lime-Kiln Club 
a line to the effect that he had lately discovered human 
tracks nineteen inches long in a clay-bank on his farm. 
Some of his neighbors argued that they were relics of the | 
mastodon period, and others that some circus giant had | 
made his escape and was wandering around the country. | 
His own private theory was that some member of the Lime- | 
Kiln Ciub had passed that way on a hunting expedition, and | 
he wanted his suspicions verified or put to flight. 

‘‘Misser Cha’rman, I regard dat communication as an | 
insult to dis club!’ said the Rev. Penstock, as soon as he 
could reach his feet. 

“TI support de insult !’? added Giveadam Jones. 

“Gem’len,” said Brother Gardner, as he came forward, | 
so that his feet could be plainly seen from all parts of the | 
hall, “it’s no use concealin’ de fack dat No. 12 butes am a | 
purty clus fit for moas’ of de members of dis club. I doan’t | 
zactly believe dat any of us leave tracks nineteen inches 
long, but fur one I am allus ready to face de music when de 
feet am called into play. Somebody made tracks up dar. 





It’s no use squirmin’ ’round, fur de tracks am dar. We 
can’t make our feet any smaller by votin’ dat letter an insult. 
De Seckretary will slowly call de roll, an’ if any member of 
dis club has been up dat way, let him riz up as his cogno- 
men am reached.” 

A call of the roll proved that none of the club had been 
out of the city for months. Referred to “ Bijah,” of Central 
Station fame, to clear up the mystery. 


‘“‘ Keep Gittin’.”—* My friends,” said Plato Johnson, in 
one of his oratorical moods, “de worl’ am so constertuted 
dat while dar am jest ’bout ’nuff fur everybody who is willin’ 
to work, dar ain’t a morsel left for de man who sits under 
de trees an’ ’spects de apple to fall into his mouf. No, de 
better way am to git your eye fixed on somethin’, an’ den 
keep movin’, keep movin’. De whole philosophy of life is 
in de words, ‘ Keep gittin’,’ and after awhile you are sho’ to 
fin’ yourself somewhar.” 


A good story is told of Professor Blackie. On the door 
of the Greek class-room in Edinburgh University, Professor 
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VARIETIES. 





Blackie had occasion a few weeks ago to put up this notice: 
“Professor Blackie regrets he is unable to-day to meet his 
classes.” A waggish student, spying this, scraped out the 
initial letter of the last word of the sentence, and made it 
appear as if the professor was regretful at his inability to 
meet those fair specimens of humanity familiarly known out- 
side of the college quadrangle as the “ lasses.’” But who 
can joke with Blackie? The keen-eyed old man, noticing 
the prank that had been played on him, quietly erased 
another letter, and left the following to be read by whom it 
might concern: “ Professor Blackie regrets he is unable 
to-day to meet his asses !”’ 


How to Look for Lost Property.—A countryman had 
driven his horses into the woods to graze, and when he 
came in the evening to drive them home, a gray horse was 
missing. He looked a great while for him, and ran about 
the neighborhood to no purpose. At length he met a man 
on horseback, and asked him if he had seen his gray horse. 
“*No,” said he; “but have you looked for him?” ‘To be 
sure,’’ answered the countryman, “everywhere.” ‘‘ Xvery- 
where!” said the horseman. ‘ Have you looked for him in 
the crow’s nest on that tree?”’ ‘“‘ No!” said the countryman. 
“ How should he come up there?” “That is all the same 
to you,” cried the other. “Only climb up; one must look 
for things where there is the least reason to expect them. 
If they were in the place one supposes them, they would 
not be lost.’”” The countryman, who had no answer to make 
to this, began climbing up the high tree; and when he had 
hardly got half-way up, he cried out, joyfully, «I have found 
him, I have found him!’”’ “So I thought,” said the man 
on horseback, and rode away. It is almost needless to state 
that the countryman, having climbed sufficiently high to 
overlook the surrounding country, saw his gray horse graz- 
ing in a field not far distant. 


An Irishman who had a pig in his possession was ob- 
served to adopt the constant practice of filling it to repletion 
one day, and starving it the next. On being asked his rea- 
son for doing so, he replied, “Och, sure, and isn’t it that I 
like to have bacon with a strake o’ fat and strake o’ lane 
aqually, one after the t’other ?” 


A gentleman at a fashionable party, being asked by a lady 
his opinion of a beautiful ring she wore, in which was a very 
small miniature, and most striking likeness of her husband, 
observed ‘‘ that he was no great judge of painting, and hav- 
ing seen Mr. but once, he was hardly competent to 
pronounce on the likeness. Nevertheless, he was happy to 
see that she had a husband that she could turn on her 
finger.’’ 





Ignorance of Fear.—A child of one of the crew of the 
British man-of-war Peacock, during the action with the 
United States vessel Hornet, amused himself with chasing 
a goat between decks. Not in the least terrified by the 
destruction and death all around him, he persisted until a 
cannon-ball came and took off both the hind legs of the 
goat. When seeing her disabled, he jumped astride her, 
crying, “ Now I’ve caught you!” 





During a political campaign in Michigan, a well-known 
lawyer was addressing an audience composed principally of 
farmers. In order to win the confidence of his hearers, he 
said, “‘ My friends, my sympathies have always been with 
the tillers of the soil. My father was a practical farmer, 
and so was my grandfather before him. 1 was myself 
reared on a farm, and was, so to speak, born between two 
stalks of corn.” Here the speaker was rudely interrupted 
by some one in the audience, who exclaimed, “ A pumpkin, 
by jingo!”’ 


An English servant girl who had returned from the 
United States to visit her friends at home was told that she 
‘looked really aristocratic,” to which she responded, “ Yes; 
in America all of us domestics belong to the hire class.’’ 


Some years ago the late Empress of Russia, while in- 
specting a girls’ school in that country, asked one of the 
pupils “ What “is love?” Blushing deeply, and much em- 
barrassed, the girl made no reply. Her teacher stepped for- 
ward, and bowing low to the empress, informed her that “ in 
my school no instruction is imparted to the pupils on this 
particular subject, and in all probability the girl does not 
even understand the meaning of the word your majesty has 
deigned to pronounce.” ‘That is much to be regretted,” 
replied the empress; “ for woman’s life is naught but loye 
—first of all, love for her parents; then love for her hus- 
band ; and lastly, love for her children. If these girls have 
acquired no just comprehension of love, they have been very 
badly prepared for the duties of life.’”’ Having thus ex- 
pressed herself, the empress left the school in manifest dis- 
pleasure, and a few days later the teacher was dismissed. 


“ Well! I should er thought he’d er taken the old line 
instead of the new one,’”’ exclaimed a Kentucky woman 
when she found her husband hanging in the barn. 


Sir Nicholas Bacon being once, in his capacity of 
judge, about to pass sentence of hanging upon a man, the 
culprit pleaded for his life, and, among other arguments, 
declared that he and his Honor were related. ‘“ How can 
that be?” asked the judge, “Iam named Hog and you 
Bacon, and the two have always been deemed kin.” “ That 
is true,” answered his lordship, “ but a hog is never bacon 
until it is hung, and until you are executed you can be no 
relation of mine.” : 


Two Irishmen were passing some blackberry bushes. 
“What are these, Mike?” inquired Pat of his companion. 

“Nothing but blackberries,” said the latter. 

“ But they’re red, Mike!’’ 

“Well, Pat, blackberries are always red when they’re 
green.” 


The best case of absent-mindedness of which we have 
lately heard was that of a Heidelburg professor. While he 
was crossing a street, a watering-cart let its flood loose upon 
him. The professor quietly raised his umbrella and walked 
the length of the street before he discovered that the sun 
was shining brightly. 





